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ABSTRACT 


A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICE 
OF CHARISMS IN EVANGELISM AT WILL ROGERS 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


by 
Brian K. Mangan 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Robert Sawvelle, DMin 
Andrew Parks, PhD 


The context of this project was Will Rogers United Methodist Church in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The problem was that congregants did not share their faith with persons in the 
community. It hypothesized that if congregants received procedural and posteriori 
training in an evangelism model using charisms, then their desire and confidence in faith- 
sharing would increase. Qualitative data was collected using pre-event, post-event 
questionnaires, journaling assignments, group discussions, and individual interviews. 
Participants who completed the training stated a greater desire and confidence to share 


their faith with persons outside the church. 
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The Spirit of Christ is that great gift of God, which, at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, he hath promised to man, and hath fully bestowed since the time that Christ was 
glorified. Those promises, before made to the fathers, he hath thus fulfilled: “I will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes.” (Ezek. 36:27.) “I will pour 
water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring.” (Isaiah 44:3.) 


—John Wesley, “Awake, Thou that Sleepest” 


vill 


INTRODUCTION 


On several occasions, I have heard Dr. Randy Clark talk about how our 
expectations of God working in our lives often depend on our experience and not our 
beliefs.! Dr. Clark often states this with the illustration that a person can firmly believe 
that God heals today. Still, because they have been in places with a low experience of 
persons receiving healing, their expectation of God healing a person when they pray will 
be low. It is one thing to believe that God heals. It is another thing to expect that God will 
heal you or use you in the healing of someone else. 

The same can be said about evangelism in the church. Many Christians would 
state that evangelism is a vital ministry for the church. But they would also admit to 
having no expectation or confidence that they could share their faith with someone 
outside their church. I believe there are two big reasons for this lack of confidence. 

First, people feel they are not knowledgeable enough to tell someone else about 
Jesus. Most evangelism models taught in the church focus on giving facts about Jesus. 
These models contain a high risk of failure. They depend on the skill of the person 
sharing the gospel to share it well. And if the person receiving the good news does not 


accept Jesus as their savior, then the attempt is seen as a disappointment or even a failure. 


'T heard Dr. Clark speak in person in March 2018, September 2018, and December 2018. This 
topic was mentioned in some form on all three occasions. 
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Second, evangelists developed fact-based evangelism methods at a time when our 
culture believed there was absolute truth. In today’s postmodern society, people question 
the sources from where facts are derived. For instance, during the 2020 pandemic, what 
persons believed about the efficacy of a COVID-19 vaccine had more to do with their 
political ideology than with the validity of the scientific research. And the same 
phenomenon is seen in the area of religion. The movement known as faith 
deconstruction, where persons are encouraged to question every belief they have been 
taught until it is rejected, has become a popular trend among young people. What has 
become the determiner of truth and belief is personal experience. As a result, persons 
outside the church easily dismiss faith-sharing methods that rely solely on facts if their 
personal experiences contradict the facts presented. 

What is needed is a faith-sharing model that includes an experience of God’s love 
for the person to validate the presented facts of the gospel. A recent Barna report, 
Reviving Evangelism, confirms this conclusion. The report shows that American society 
is open to a faith-sharing approach that is less dependent on facts and more reliant on a 
personal encounter with the Holy Spirit. In the report, investigators asked persons to 
complete the sentence, “I’d be more interested in learning about Christianity if...” Thirty- 
two percent of those identified as lapsed Christians and twenty-nine percent as 
atheists/agnostics/nones answered, “If I had an eye-opening spiritual experience myself.” 
Both groups stated that the least important statement (thirteen percent and ten percent, 


respectively) to complete the sentence was “If the Christians I know were more articulate 


about their faith.”” These findings are telling. Evangelism approaches that rely on facts 
presented in tracts, diagrams, and bullet point steps alone may not be the most effective 
way to share the faith in today’s culture. 
Benjamin Williams confirms Barna’s findings from his own experience as an 
evangelist. He writes in his book Robbing Hell: How to Reach People God’s Way: 
Culture has changed. People do not want to just know the facts. They want to 
experience something. It is their way to recognize if what is presented is true for 
them. The culture has been greatly influenced in a mindset that truth is relative. 
So, presenting truth in a way that is only about facts is a challenge when people 
have it ingrained that facts are true for one and not another. While there is some 
value in attempting to show people there is absolute truth there is another way. It 
is to bring them into an encounter with Jesus before their walls go up. This is 
done through Holy Spirit-empowered creativity. 
As part of the Barna report, Dr. Mary Healy gives an interview describing what 
she has seen draw people to Christ. 
There’s no replacement for a real encounter with God’s power and the holiness of 
his people. What is immensely effective in evangelization is a return to the 
original “method” that Jesus himself used and commanded his disciples to use: 
proclaiming the gospel accompanied by healings and miracles. These are the 
Lord’s “audiovisual aids” by which he confirms the truth of the message.‘ 
This project develops a model of evangelism that entrusts the laity with 
evangelism. It includes training in spiritual gifts such as healing and prophetic words to 
accompany sharing the good news. As participants experience God’s presence through 


these charisms, their desire and confidence to share God’s love outside of the church with 


people they encounter daily will increase. 


? Barna Group, Reviving Evangelism: Current Realities That Demand a New Vision for Sharing 
Faith (Barna Group, 2019), 23. 


3 Benjamin Williams, Robbing Hell: How to Reach People God’s Way (Self-published, 2018), 
106. 


4 Barna Group, Reviving Evangelism, 62-63. 
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Chapter one of this dissertation is the Ministry Focus. In this chapter, I explore the 


history of the ministry context of the Will Rogers United Methodist Church in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and my spiritual autobiography.’ I discovered that historically, Will Rogers 
had two different periods of church growth. In both periods of the congregation’s history, 
the laity was entrusted with evangelism and encouraged to regularly visit persons in the 
neighborhood. The first of these periods was in the 1950s. The second period started in 
the late 1970s and continued into the 1980s. The church would hit its peak attendance in 
the early 1990s before starting its thirty-year decline. 

In my spiritual journey, I experienced the rapid growth in my home church that 
accompanied a charismatic revival. As a teenager, I witnessed the Copan United 
Methodist Church grow from a small church of fewer than fifty people in attendance to a 
church averaging over 200 in attendance. The synergy of my experience with the history 
of laity evangelism in Will Rogers was the project's genesis that led me to create an 
evangelism course that uses spiritual gifts while encouraging participants to share their 
faith. 

Chapter two gives the Biblical foundation for this project. It focuses on 1 
Corinthian 2:1-5. Paul describes his method of bringing the gospel to the Corinthians in 
this scripture. Paul uses rhetoric to make his point that the power of the gospel is from 
God and not from human words or wisdom. Paul points out that the Corinthians 


witnessed this firsthand because “My speech and my proclamation were not with 


5 The Will Rogers United Methodist Church disaffiliated from the denomination after the 
completion of this project in April 2023. Throughout this thesis, the congregation is referred to in the 
context of a United Methodist Church. At the time of their disaffiliation, they became an independent 
congregation with the name of Will Rogers Community Church. 


plausible words of wisdom, but with a demonstration of the Spirit and of power, so that 
your faith might rest not on human wisdom but on the power of God” (1 Cor. 2:4-5). 

The demonstration of the Spirit was the impartation of the Spirit’s power to the 
Corinthians themselves as they responded to the gospel. This foundation informs the 
project with a reminder that faith built on the skillful presentation of human words and 
wisdom will only last until a more skillful presenter comes along and counters the gospel. 
But faith built firmly on experiencing “the power of God” through a personal experience 
will withstand all challenges. 

The historical foundation in chapter three answers the question, “Is this 
Methodist?” Is it Methodist to rely on a demonstration of the Spirit’s power in the 
proclamation of the gospel? The historical person used to answer this question is John 
Wesley, and the period is the eighteenth-century Methodist revival. This chapter 
uncovers that manifestations of the Holy Spirit and spiritual gifts were legitimate 
experiences of John Wesley and the early Methodists after John Wesley and others 
experienced an infilling of the Holy Spirit at Fetter Lane on January 1, 1739. Wesley saw 
that these manifestations had become uncommon and rare in the universal Church 
because the hearts of believers had grown cold towards God and not that God had 
changed and ceased working in this manner. To show that a person could still experience 
God’s presence is one reason Wesley thought it paramount to record these supernatural 
occurrences of the Holy Spirit’s power in his Journal. Wesley wanted the world to know 
that God’s Holy Spirit was active and at work, bringing people to a deeper understanding 
of God’s love. The gospel’s proclamation and demonstration of the Spirit’s power were at 


the heart of John Wesley’s ministry and the Methodist Revival. 
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Chapter four presents the theological underpinning by which the Apostle Paul and 


John Wesley proclaimed and demonstrated the gospel. The theological foundation for this 
project is a Biblical theology of the kingdom of God. 

When Jesus spoke about the “kingdom of God,” the phrase carried the hopes of 
the Jewish people. It recalled that God is the sovereign creator of all things. God is the 
warrior king who fights for his people through signs and wonders, delivers them from 
captivity, and brings them to the land of promise. The phrase recalls when God ruled 
Israel through his chosen agents, the judges, and how the people eventually rejected 
God’s rule when they wanted a king to be like other nations. The phrase carried the 
messianic hope that God would again establish his rule through human agency and 
deliver God’s people. The words “kingdom of God” anticipate a day when God will 
judge the rebellious chaos of this age and reestablish the created order in the age to come. 

But it was not enough for Jesus to proclaim that the kingdom of God was at hand. 
A bold statement like this required a demonstration of its arrival through healing, 
miracles, and accompanying signs. But the demonstration of the kingdom’s arrival was 
not merely proof of the proclamation. As Randy Clark states, “[T]he power for signs, 
wonders, healings, miracles and deliverance was not just to authenticate the message; this 
power was the expression of the message. Signs and wonders were not just performed to 
validate the Good News; they were a vital element of the Good News!’””° 

The kingdom of God still carries hope for all people. And as we look at methods 


for sharing this message, the sharing still must be done through proclamation and 


® Randy Clark, There Is More!: The Secret to Experiencing God’s Power to Change Your Life, 
Kindle (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Pub. Group, 2013), 108, Kindle. 


demonstration. Signs, wonders, healings, and miracles are vital elements of the good 
news. 

Chapter five, the interdisciplinary foundation, investigated the role emotional and 
physical experiences play in forming bonds between people. The theory explored was 
from the area of psychology and is called attachment theory. The idea at the heart of 
attachment theory is that a person’s experiences affect how they relate to and attach to 
their caregiver and others. Repeated experiences develop neural pathways that become 
the automated response of the person to a given situation. Those with caregivers who 
responded as a safe haven and secure base established a secure attachment pattern. Those 
who did not find a safe haven or a secure base in their caregiver responded with one of 
three insecure attachment patterns: avoidant, anxious, or disorganized. 

The first eighteen months of life create the preferred pattern of attachment. And 
this way of responding in times of distress carries through the person’s lifetime. It 
becomes their default way of engaging others, particularly when experiencing anxiety 
and stress. But through intentional effort, a person can have experiences that change their 
preferred attachment behavior from one of the insecure patterns to a secure pattern.’ 

When God is the primary attachment figure, this theory confirms the role positive 
and negative experiences have in our attachment with God. A consistent pattern of 
experiences demonstrating God’s love towards a person in a faith-sharing model is 
necessary to help them move to a more secure attachment with God. Attachment theory 


joins the other three foundations to inform the importance that sharing the gospel will be 


’ This papers focus is on the transformation from an insecure attachment pattern to a secure 
attachment pattern. It should be noted that it is also possible for a person to move from secure pattern to 
one of the insecure patterns as a result of negative experiences such as chronic abuse or traumatic events. 


effective when the proclamation of the good news includes an experience and 
demonstration of God’s love through the Holy Spirit’s power. 

Chapter six outlines the class developed for Will Rogers United Methodist 
Church to teach participants how to share their faith through proclamation and 
demonstration of the good news. Through the class sessions, participants learned how to 
pray with other persons and listen to how God is speaking to them using the spiritual gifts 
of prophetic words and words of knowledge. The sessions included times of instruction 
and application where participants practiced the skills with each other. Participants took 
the classroom into the real world in the sixth session and shared their faith “on the 
streets.” The chapter analyzes the participants’ experience and documents changes in 
confidence and practices with sharing faith with persons outside the church. The chapter 
concludes with insights gained from this project and how to expand it into a more 


extended study and additional venues. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter will recount the history of Will Rogers United Methodist Church, 
located in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and consider its present ministry context. I will also reflect 
on my personal faith journey. My story will explain how encounters with the Holy Spirit 
as a youth formed my strongest belief and how experiences in college and as a minister 
affected my expectations of God working in and through me. I will conclude by 
examining how Will Rogers and I have ended up with a low expectation of God working 
in our midst and offer a hypothesis of how to bring renewal to the Will Rogers United 


Methodist Church by creating a culture of expectancy. 


Context 
The Will Rogers United Methodist Church is a seventy-eight-year-old 
congregation in a historical area of Tulsa, Oklahoma, near the intersection of East 11" 
Street, formally the historic US Route 66, and South Yale Avenue. It was initially 
commissioned as the Will Rogers Memorial Community Methodist Church by the 


Oklahoma Annual Conference in 1943.! Its first formal worship service was on 


‘Tt is unknown when “Memorial Community” was dropped from the name, but it happened early 
in the congregation’s history. By the 1950’s it was known as Will Rogers Methodist Church until 1968 
when the name was changed to Will Rogers United Methodist Church with the merger of the Methodist 
Church and the Evangelical United Brethren denominations to form the United Methodist Church. 
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December 5, 1943, and the charter for the church closed, listing fifty-two members on 


Easter Sunday, April 9, 1944. 

Building materials were scarce because the congregation started in the middle of 
World War II. The first formal services were held in a rented storefront a mile west of the 
planned location until the congregation remodeled a two-car garage already on the church 
lot into a worship space.” Soon, the new church purchased a former beer tavern and dance 
hall in Chouteau, Oklahoma. They dismantled the bar and shipped it thirty-five miles 
back to Tulsa, where they reframed the materials into an “L” shaped building for worship 
and Sunday school. 

Although the location of Will Rogers was only four miles east of downtown 
Tulsa, it was “too far out” for a local bank vice president when the church tried to acquire 
an eight hundred dollar loan to buy additional adjacent lots to its property. He based his 
assessment on the fact that in the 1940s, the church was on the outer perimeter of Tulsa’s 
suburbs, and the lots that the church was developing a few years earlier had been 
farmland.‘ The first major retail store would not move into the area until Sears left its 
downtown location for a new building one mile south of the church at East 21‘ Street and 
South Yale Avenue in 1958.° The oil boom of the early twentieth century saw the 


population of Tulsa, the self-proclaimed “oil capital of the world,” skyrocket from 1,390 


2 “Priorities Interfere with Worship, Too: Church to Open in a Store,” Tulsa Tribune, December 3, 
1943. 


3 Howard J Van Dyke, “Will Rogers Sanctuary Opening” (Unpublished, March 15, 1959). 


4 Pamela Lundy, “The 75th Anniversary of Will Rogers United Methodist Church” (Unpublished, 
November 11, 2018). 


5 Casey Smith, “Sears Store at 21st and Yale to Close in April,” Tulsa World, December 29, 2016, 
https://www.tulsaworld.com/business/sears-store-at-st-and-yale-to-close-in-april/article_6c31c047-f9e0- 
56ab-b059-878050997b73.html. 
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in 1900 to 141,258 in 1930,° pushing the demand for new housing developments in the 


Tulsa suburbs. The Great Depression and World War II slowed this demand. However, 
with the war’s end and cutting-edge aerospace manufacturing occurring at the nearby 
Tulsa Municipal Airport, Will Rogers Methodist Church was positioned well for growth. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith appointed the Reverend Howard Davis as the third pastor 
to Will Rogers in September 1950. Under the previous pastor, Reverend D. Wesley 
Doak, the first three permanent buildings planned for Will Rogers had begun. But 
Reverend Doak was recalled as a military chaplain. Completion of the building would fall 
to Reverend Davis. The building fund was exhausted when Reverend Davis arrived, and 
outstanding accounts needed payment. He temporarily stopped the chapel construction 
and turned the congregation toward visitation evangelism. On Wednesday evenings, a 
group would gather at the church for prayer and go into the surrounding neighborhoods to 
visit and share Christ. This evangelism emphasis would increase attendance and lead to a 
successful financial campaign that allowed the completion of the chapel in the fall of 
1951.’ 

Reverend Davis would serve as the pastor of Will Rogers until May 1959. He 
would complete the three-building master plan by overseeing the education building and 
the permanent sanctuary construction. He also emphasized evangelism through the 
weekly visitation of the surrounding community and by hosting one-week revivals twice 
a year. As a result of this emphasis, in the church year from June 1953 to May 1954, Will 


Rogers received 230 people into its membership. At the dedication of the permanent 


6 “Population of Tulsa, OK,” Population.us, 2016, https://population.us/ok/tulsa/. 


7 Van Dyke, “Will Rogers Sanctuary Opening.” 
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sanctuary on Sunday, March 15, 1959, fifteen years after its founding, Will Rogers 


Methodist Church had over 1,500 persons on its membership rolls.* This season of 
growth was the first of two significant periods for the congregation. 

The second period of congregational growth for the church occurred under the 
direction of the Reverend Guy Ames, Jr., the seventh pastor appointed to Will Rogers, 
now a United Methodist Church, in 1971. His thirteen-year appointment is the longest 
pastor tenure in the congregation’s history. During his administration, the membership 
would experience spiritual renewal through several special events, including a Lay 
Witness Mission and a Life in the Spirit Seminar. 

Both programs encouraged participants to be open to a charismatic experience of 
the Holy Spirit. One lay member of the congregation who had a divine encounter during a 
Lay Witness Mission was Arlen Hill. Arlen and his wife, Mary Ann Hill, became 
passionate about sharing the love of Jesus and teaching scripture. As respected leaders in 
the congregation for the next three decades, they would help create an increased 
expectation for the active presence of the Holy Spirit. 

One result of this increased expectation occurred when high school senior Cindy 
Shiew was diagnosed with leukemia in the late 1970s. In James chapter five, she read that 
if you were sick, ask the elders to pray for you. Encouraged by this scripture, she 
approached Reverend Ames about having regular times for healing prayer at the altar rail 
on Sunday mornings. Answering her request, the pastor regularly allowed persons to 
come forward to receive healing prayer during worship. Current members report that this 


prayer time was often at the beginning of the service and that there would be some 


8 Van Dyke, “Will Rogers Sanctuary Opening.” 
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Sundays when the altar was so full of people receiving prayer that the pastor would have 


to abbreviate his sermon. 

Cindy attended one semester as a freshman at Oral Roberts University before 
leaving school because of her weakening health. She died a short time after that. There 
were two general reactions to Cindy’s death in the congregation. Some continued to 
believe that despite Cindy’s death, God still healed and continued to pray for healing. 
And some began to question if God answered such prayers at all. 

Like Reverend Davis, Reverend Ames also emphasized releasing the 
congregation as evangelists. He did so through the formal program Evangelism 
Explosion, which taught the members how to share their faith and equipped them with the 
confidence to go out in the community to share the gospel and help people move from 
unbelief to belief. Active church members at Will Rogers today point to Evangelism 
Explosion as why they started to attend the church. 

In 1991, the Will Rogers United Methodist Church averaged 553 persons in 


worship, placing the congregation in the top ten churches in the Oklahoma Annual 
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Conference. But this was the high point in attendance over the last three decades. Figure 
1 shows that the overall worship attendance trend since then has substantially declined. 

The reasons for this decline are complex, but I will consider three causes. The 
first is that the congregation lost its connection to the surrounding community and its 
vision for evangelism. Will Rogers started as a church, drawing its membership from the 
nearby neighborhoods. However, as the congregation gained affluence and society 
obtained more mobility, members began moving into the surrounding communities that 
comprise the Tulsa metropolitan area, like Jenks, Owasso, and Broken Arrow. Today, 
most active members drive to worship at Will Rogers from their homes for more than 
fifteen minutes. The congregation will need to reclaim this vision of being a church ready 
to share the love of Christ with its neighbors to reverse this decline. 

Another source of decline was repeated conflict in the church. The current 
membership reports various levels of strife over the past twenty-five years. Most of this 
conflict was between groups within the church and lead pastors. Clashes of personalities 
caused conflicts when a pastor of one temperament replaced the previous pastor with a 
different inclination. There were also theological differences between a pastor and a core 
group. A small group became upset when one pastor said in a sermon that he did not 
believe the Bible was infallible. A key lay leader in women’s ministry with a substantial 
prophetic gift left Will Rogers with her family and several of her friends because of this 
collision of theologies. After leaving Will Rogers, she and her family started their own 
ministry and church. A few years later, another significant group of people left because 
they felt the firing of a popular youth pastor was unjust. Not only did these conflicts 


result in a decline in attendance, but they also created emotional hurts and a loss of unity 
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among the remaining members. Friendships were damaged when some chose to leave, 
and others decided to stay. 

The third reason for the decline is the aging of the congregation. There are few 
families with youth and young children active in the church, which is a natural 
consequence of a church that is not intentionally inviting new persons to worship. At the 
same time, groups made up primarily of young families leave due to internal conflict. 
Because the oldest generations mainly comprise the congregation, it has experienced a 
higher rate of members becoming homebound due to health reasons or being removed 
from membership by death than a similar-sized congregation. 

With this history of decline, Will Rogers has lost their expectancy of God’s 
presence. I have had previous members tell me of healings, including the miraculous 
healing of a boy hit by a car in the 1980s, but most of this sharing is as a lament of how 
things used to be as they remember what was lost. One church member recently told me 
it had been over fifteen years since he last prayed in tongues. I believe these stories reveal 
a hunger among some members to see God move again, but recent experiences have 


lowered the expectation that God would move among them again. 


Ministry Journey 
My ministry journey began in the spring of 1985 when I was fifteen. My family 
lived in the sleepy small town of Copan, Oklahoma, and we attended the United 
Methodist Church. The town’s population was around 900, and the average worship 
attendance at the church was between thirty-five and forty persons each Sunday. In the 


early 1980s, the Bishop appointed Reverend John Derr as the pastor of Copan. Pastor 


16 
John came to a church where the Charismatic movement had already influenced the lay 


leadership, and he was the answer to their prayers for a like-minded pastor. Fueled by the 
active presence of the Holy Spirit, growth occurred quickly at the church, and within two 
years, the average attendance at Copan was over 200. 

I was a teenager in Junior High and High School, and during this time, I had a 
variety of personal encounters with the Holy Spirit. On several occasions, I was 
overwhelmed by the presence of the Spirit (what some would call “slain in the Spirit”). 

I witnessed my father receive prayer for his cigarette addiction, and God instantly 
delivered him. I watched a reserved lady boldly speak in tongues during a prayer 
meeting. When she finished, the pastor interpreted her words, and a third person 
confirmed this when he asked why the pastor said word-for-word what the lady had 
spoken. And I was encouraged several times through prophetic words spoken to me by 
others. 

As a junior in high school, I received my calling into ministry during this eight- 
year revival. I was attending a revival at the church when a simple thought came to me, 
“Brian, you could be the one preaching.” I tried to shrug it off, but the feeling remained 
the rest of the evening and the next day. After school, I sought out Pastor John and told 
him what I had experienced the night before. He did not say much to me; instead, he took 
out the New American Standard Bible that he preached from and turned to a passage of 
scripture in Luke’s gospel. He had me read the following: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 

Because He anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor. 


He has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovery of sight to the blind, 
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To set free those who are oppressed, 
To proclaim the favorable year of the Lord.” 


As I read those words, I got goosebumps as I felt a wave of energy from the Holy 
Spirit pass over me. I looked at Reverend Derr and told him those words described my 
feelings. I followed this call for six years as I completed High school and college and 
became a student pastor in 1991 as I started seminary at Candler School of Theology. 
These and other experiences formed a deep conviction of belief in me about the present 
ongoing work of the Holy Spirit. 

During this revival, the Copan church had what could be called a “culture of 
expectation.” Manifestations of the Holy Spirit and healings were common, and the 
people came to each service expecting God to be generous with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. With this elevated expectation, it was easy to think that God would use me as a 
channel to manifest his grace. But when I went to college, I worshiped at a United 
Methodist Church where there was little to no knowledge of the gifts of the Holy Spirit to 
heal, encourage, or deliver people. When I graduated from college four years later and 
started seminary in June 1991, my expectations of the Holy Spirit working through me 
when I prayed were nearly zero. As a pastor, I did hospital visits and prayed for the sick, 
but I hedged my petitions with words like “Lord if it is your will.” The core beliefs I 
developed from the experiences and the teaching I received as a teenager in the Copan 
United Methodist Church were intact. However, low experience after leaving that church 


for college led to low expectations, leading to even more low experiences. As a result, a 


° Luke 4:18-19, New American Standard Bible. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document will be from the New Revised Standard Version, NRSV. 
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vast chasm separated what I said I believed about the work of the Holy Spirit from my 


expectations of the Holy Spirit using me for that work. 

This chasm existed for the first seven years as a United Methodist pastor, but it 
began to change in the spring of 1998 with a simple question asked while I was leading a 
Bible study in Jet, Oklahoma. I was in my third appointment and second full-time charge 
since I graduated from seminary in 1994. I was leading a Disciple Bible Study, and the 
group had come to the week where our focus was the Book of Acts. We were reading 
about the miracles the disciples performed when an older gentleman asked, “Why don’t 
we see the healings and miracles that the disciples did in Acts in our churches anymore?” 
I immediately responded, “When did we last pray for one?” 

Those words came from my beliefs, not my expectations, and I was convicted. 
When was the last time I prayed for a healing or miracle? How long had it been since I 
expected the Holy Spirit to use me as a channel of God’s grace towards someone else? I 
resolved to have a healing service in that church, but I was afraid that someone would 
criticize me for doing something un-Methodist. I followed the healing service in The 
United Methodist Book of Worship to a T to counter this imaginary criticism.!° 

In preparation for this healing service, I decided to preach a sermon series on 
divine healing in August 1998, with the service in September. I spent my summer 
vacation reading for the first time a book on my shelf my dad had given me years before, 
John Wimber’s Power Healing. I had two reactions to this book. First, the themes in the 


book were very familiar to me. I recognized that the primary teachings in the book were 


'0 United Methodist Church, The United Methodist Book of Worship (Nashville, TN: United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1992), 613-23. 
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the central lessons Pastor John had taught in Copan. At one point, I even exclaimed to my 


wife, Gail, “So this is where Pastor John got it!” As I reflect on this time, my parents 
attended two conferences with Pastor John that John Wimber led. 

Second, I was surprised at the solid exegesis of the Biblical texts in the book. My 
academic training had set me up to expect a superficial treatment of scripture from books 
on charismatic experience and gifts like Power Healing. That same academic training 
showed me that solid Biblical interpretation also firmly supported my core beliefs 
developed from my experiences as a teenager. 

On fifth Sundays, the ministerial alliance in Cherokee, Oklahoma, held joint 
worship services. We would meet at one of the member churches, and another pastor in 
the organization would be the guest speaker. We were gathered on Sunday, August 30, 
1998, ready to begin, but the scheduled pastor was a no-show. Folded in the pages of my 
Bible, I still had my sermon notes from the divine healing series I had preached that 
morning. I told the host pastor I would happily share this sermon if he wanted me to, and 
he agreed. At the end of the service, I gave a general invitation for anyone desiring 
healing prayer to come forward. A woman who was a member of the host church came 
forward. 

I noticed this older woman entering the church before the service started. She 
used a cane as she hobbled. She sat down on the front pew and told me she suffered from 
a circulatory problem in her legs. Due to reduced blood flow, her legs often hurt, and this 
made walking difficult. I asked the female pastor who led an independent Charismatic 
congregation if she would lay her hands on the woman’s legs. The pastor knelt in front of 


the woman and put her hands on the woman’s knees. With the other pastors gathered 
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around, we began praying. The prayer was neither long nor colorful. When it was over, 
the woman did not share with us if she had any sensations or other experiences during the 
prayer. But I noticed she was not using her cane as she left the church. In fact, she was 
walking faster than when I saw her enter the service. The following Sunday afternoon, 
the host pastor called and told me that this woman had given her testimony of healing in 
worship that morning. That week, she went to Wichita, Kansas, to shop and spent the 
whole day walking without pain. This testimony was my first experience in nearly ten 
years of someone receiving healing, and my expectations moved closer to my beliefs. 

In November 2000, I became the associate pastor at the First United Methodist 
Church in Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, where my primary responsibilities were adult 
ministries and evangelism. I recently learned about a new evangelistic teaching series 
called The Alpha Course. The article described Alpha as a short course that introduces 
people to the basics of the Christian faith and offers an opportunity for participants to 
experience the presence of the Holy Spirit. In the spring of 2001, I attended training for 
the Alpha Course in Dallas, Texas, to discern whether I should offer Alpha in my new 
ministerial setting. 

Nicky Gumbel, the author of the course, was the primary teacher at this 
conference. He focused one part on the practicalities of how to run Alpha and two parts 
on renewal by the Holy Spirit. The training ended with Nicky inviting the Holy Spirit to 
come on all participants. And the Holy Spirit did! It had been a long while since I had 
had this kind of fresh experience of the presence of God in a sanctuary full of other 
worshipers. As one body, we sang in the Spirit. It was one of the most beautiful moments 


I have ever experienced. And during this time, the Lord put Esther 4:14 on repeat in my 
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thoughts. I left with the assurance that “for such a time as this,” I was appointed to the 
Broken Arrow church to lead the Alpha Course. 

Over the next eight years, I would lead fifteen Alpha Courses. I trained team 
members on Biblical principles of prayer ministry and healing, and I encouraged them to 
step out of their comfort zone and into the risk zone to pray for others. I was introducing 
the Alpha team to the definition of ministry by Warren Wiersbe. “Ministry takes place 
when divine resources meet human needs through loving channels to the glory of God.”!! 

On these Alpha Courses, we saw persons spontaneously pray in tongues and other 
manifestations of being overwhelmed by the presence of the Holy Spirit. We saw people 
healed of physical ailments, and many of the course’s guests reported feeling the divine 
presence of God’s love poured into their hearts through the Holy Spirit’s presence. As a 
result, their relationship with Jesus grew more substantial. 

Although there were increased experiences of the Holy Spirit’s work, my 
expectations were still low. One story of healing in the spring of 2003 illustrates how I 
still separated my beliefs and expectations. We only had six participants in this Alpha 
Course, primarily women who were work-from-home mothers, so I led it with just one 
other female team member. We had just watched Nicky Gumble give the talk “Does God 
Still Heal Today?” on video. I talked briefly about what Nicky had shared and said that 
the only natural way to answer this question was to pray for healing and see what 


happens. I asked, “Would anyone like to receive healing prayer?” 


'l Warren W Wiersbe, On Being a Servant of God., revised (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2007), 12, Kindle. 
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A young mother in her twenties graciously volunteered. She shared how she had 
sat for an extended period on a cement floor doing craft work two weeks before, and now 
her tailbone hurt when she sat no matter how cushioned the surface was. I explained how 
I would pray and asked my female team member to place her hand over her tailbone. I 
laid my hands on her head and shoulder and invited the Holy Spirit to come. As I began 
to pray, I was not confident about what would happen. I had never prayed for a tailbone 
before. After a few minutes of prayer, I asked if she had felt anything. I expected her to 
say she sensed warmth, peace, heaviness, or something similar. I was looking for an 
indication that the Holy Spirit was present. In response to my question, she said, “Yes. I 
felt it move.” 

That answer confused me, so I said, “You felt what move?” 

She exclaimed, “My tailbone. I felt it move!” 

And then my team assistant, who still had her hand over the tailbone area, 
excitedly proclaimed, “I felt it move too!” I looked at both women, and my immediate, 
unrehearsed response was, “Really?” 

That was not the answer anyone in the room was expecting from me. I was 
supposed to be the one who expected God to heal, including moving tailbones back into 
alignment. But my expectations of God wanting to use me still trailed what I said I 
believed. I had assumed that if anything was going to happen, this woman would feel 
blessed and might sense a reduction in pain. I did not expect the Holy Spirit to return the 
tailbone to its proper alignment. She sat on the couch, bounced up and down a few times, 


and then reported that the pain was gone. 
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In Mark 9:23-24, Jesus tells the sick child’s father that all things are possible for 


the one who believes; the father responds, “I believe; help my unbelief!” I have often 
referred to the father’s response as my theme verse because I, too, believed that Jesus still 
heals today, but my expectations of Jesus working through me looked like unbelief. I 
would pray for someone’s healing, but my prayers often reflected the boy’s father’s first 
words to Jesus, “If you are able to do anything, have pity on us and help us” (Mark 9:22). 
For the next fifteen years, this would be the theme of my ministry. I would attend 
conferences and have experiences that raised my expectations for short periods, but 
maintaining an increased level of expectation was difficult. I was still primarily doing 


ministry in a setting of low experience, feeding into my low expectations. 


Develop the Synergy 

In March 2017, my District Superintendent informed me that my new 
appointment would be at the Will Rogers United Methodist Church starting in June. I 
served the Meadowcreek United Methodist Church in nearby Collinsville, Oklahoma, for 
eight years. I was surprised and excited to learn I was staying in Tulsa County. As I 
prepared for this transition in ministry settings, I realized that Will Rogers was a church 
with challenges that included declining attendance and financial struggles. However, I 
also knew of the congregation’s reputation for being open to charismatic experiences. 
Lunch with the Lay Leader and the Staff Parish Relations Committee chair confirmed 
this openness. My appointment with Will Rogers made sense. It felt like I was a good fit 


for the church as we shared similar theological outlooks and views about charismatic 
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experiences. The stewardship training I had received while at Meadowcreek, which 
helped stabilize their budget, was a skill that Will Rogers also now needed. 

When J arrived, I learned that the actual depth of the situation at Will Rogers was 
more desperate than I thought. They paid thirty percent of their expenses using the 
principal and interest from an endowment funded by a commercial property sale in 2015. 
The endowment would only last eight to ten more years at its current depletion rate. A 
pall of melancholy also covered the congregation. The decades of conflicts, struggles, 
and attendance decline weighed heavily on them. That first summer, I did a listening tour, 
and through these small gatherings, I heard their longing for the way things used to be 
and sensed a loss of hope and expectation that God would work in their midst again. 

By August, I began to doubt my ability to help this congregation. I meet monthly 
with a spiritual director, and in July, just one month into the appointment, he sensed my 
excitement as I shared how I felt my theology, experience, and skills matched well with 
the church’s needs. But in August, I shared with him my realization that the problems at 
Will Rogers were far more significant than my ability to correct them. My spiritual 
director countered my self-doubt with a simple question, “If the problems at your church 
were within your ability and skills to correct, what room would there be for God to 
work?” Those words were a revelation to me. A turnaround of Will Rogers was not going 
to happen by my strength, power, or abilities alone. I had to make room so God could 
work. 

I started making that room for the Holy Spirit by putting myself in places of high 
experience so that my expectations of God’s grace working through me would also 


increase. After all, renewal begins with me, and I cannot give away what I do not have or 
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am not willing to pursue myself. During this time, I first started hearing about Dr. Randy 
Clark and his ministry, Global Awakening. I began listening to his core teachings and 
recognized a familiar thread. Dr. Clark’s teachings and essential beliefs were in the 
stream of John Wimber, his teacher and mentor. 

In March 2018, I attended an event where he was the featured speaker. The First 
United Methodist Church in Versailles, Kentucky, hosted the conference. Here, I had a 
renewed encounter with the Holy Spirit’s power. And in a conversation with Dr. Clark, 
he told me I needed to go to Brazil in December. I could not shake that invitation; by 
May, the Lord had provided sponsors who paid my costs for this Global Awakening 
Ministry trip. 

The trip to Belo Horizonte, Brazil, was prodigious. Over these ten days, I had one 
encounter after another with God’s power, love, and grace. The Lord used my prayers to 
heal a man’s lower back. He had had lumbar fusion surgery that limited his motion. But 
after the prayer, he could bend over (something the surgically inserted metal brace from 
the fusion should have prevented) pain-free. As I instructed one of my interpreters on 
how to pray for healing, I watched as a woman’s left leg, about 4 inch shorter than her 
right, grew out to become even. I received my first words of knowledge and encouraged 
persons with prophetic words for the first time. I experienced my own physical healing 
from plantar fasciitis. I prayed and asked God to allow me to walk and stand the long 
hours necessary during this trip with no foot pain. And four years later, I am still pain- 
free from plantar fasciitis. 

I returned from this trip with a greater expectation that God will use me when I 


step out in faith to share Jesus’ love for others through prayer, words of knowledge, and 
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prophetic words. As I have increased my expectations, congregation members have 
started to expect more. As I press into the kingdom of God, the congregation has become 
more willing to press into the kingdom as well. 

This increased expectation led to Will Rogers hosting the ministry of Spirit & 
Truth for an Awaken Weekend in September 2019. This ministry is a Wesleyan-based 
movement to equip the church through the power of the Holy Spirit to share the gospel 
and make disciples of Jesus Christ. Through the teaching, preaching, and encouragement 
of Matt Reynolds and Scott Hobbs, about fifteen persons from Will Rogers went out into 
the Tulsa community in small groups to share Jesus. They went out to be the vessels 
through which the Holy Spirit pours out God’s love into the lives of people in our 
community. This “pouring out of God’s love” was done by engaging people in 
conversations, listening to their stories, and offering to pray with them. 

I made the following observations from this weekend. First, there was a genuine 
desire within the congregation to share God’s love and compassion with members of our 
community. Persons who had never shared their faith prayed for dozens of people around 
Tulsa and shared the Gospel when God opened the door. To mention a few locations, we 
prayed with people in markets, fire stations, art shows, parks, restaurants, parking lots, 
and homes. 

Second, people in the community want to experience the presence of God. They 
will give you time to share Jesus if you come with genuine love. In one situation, security 
at an apartment complex used the intercom to invite the residents to the lobby for prayer 


with one of our teams. Three or four of the residents responded. 
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Third, team members needed more training and experience. Although 
expectations rose as members experienced sharing their faith and praying with the 
community, confidence was still low. I observed that team members were willing to go 
out in small groups, but some were reluctant to pray. I concluded that more training in 
praying and hearing God’s direction while praying would increase the confidence and 
effectiveness of this type of outreach. 

The Awaken weekend generated excitement within the congregation. Monthly 
outreaches on second Saturdays began as several members would go out as small groups 
of two to three persons into the community to share the love of Jesus. We started 
developing routines of visiting the same places and nurturing relationships. Then COVID 
shut everything down. We lost all our momentum. This project was created as an attempt 


to regain this momentum. 


Conclusion 
The Will Rogers United Methodist Church has a strong history of entrusting its 
laity to be the evangelists and missionaries in the community. But over the past thirty 
years, circumstances have diminished the congregation’s confidence to share their faith 
with persons in the community. Past faith-sharing methods that emphasized stating 
truthful facts and using the right words are ineffective in a culture where everyone has 
their own truth. A faith-sharing approach that relies on helping people have an “eye- 


opening spiritual experience” is needed.” 


Barna Group, Reviving Evangelism, 23. 
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The synergy between my charismatic experiences and Will Rogers’ need for 


renewal creates the opportunity for a faith-sharing model to help bring people into an 
encounter with Jesus. The project hypothesizes that two things will happen if Will Rogers 
United Methodist Church members complete a training course on practicing and 
activating spiritual gifts, or charisms, in a faith-sharing model. First, they will be more 
willing to share their faith in the community and marketplace as part of living out their 
Christian faith. Second, there will be an increased expectation that as they share their 


faith, people will experience God’s grace through an encounter with Jesus. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Throughout the New Testament, the evangelism method of Jesus and his disciples 
was both the proclamation that the kingdom of God was near and the demonstration of 
the kingdom’s nearness through signs, wonders, and miracles. John Wimber points out 
that Luke records fourteen occurrences in the Book of Acts in which signs, wonders, and 
miracles, accompanied by preaching, are reported in connection with the early church’s 
growth. He then shows twenty additional reports in which church growth resulted from 
signs and wonders alone. Concerning his findings about Acts, Wimber concluded, 
“Rarely was church growth attributed to preaching alone.” 

In his study of the New Testament, Stephen Elliott reports that fifty percent of all 
the conversion stories referenced an identified miracle that was either directly 
experienced or witnessed by those who came to believe in Jesus. He points out that being 
a witness or experiencing a miracle did not guarantee conversion. Still, the Bible 


connects that signs, wonders, and miracles play a role in the conversion process.” 


' John Wimber and Kevin Springer, Power Evangelism, 1st ed (San Francisco, CA: Harper & 
Row, 1986), 118. 


> Stephen D. Elliott, By Signs and Wonders: How the Holy Spirit Grows the Church (Franklin, 
TN: Seedbed, 2016), 13-14. 
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A passage of scripture supporting that New Testament evangelism included the 


proclamation of the gospel and the demonstration of the miraculous is 1 Corinthians 2:1- 
5 in the New Revised Standard Version. 
When I came to you, brothers and sisters, I did not come proclaiming the 
mystery of God to you in lofty words or wisdom. For I decided to know nothing 
among you except Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I came to you in weakness 
and in fear and in much trembling. My speech and my proclamation were not with 
plausible words of wisdom, but with a demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, so that your faith might rest not on human wisdom but on the power of 
God. 
The importance of this pericope is that it gives the earliest “behind the scenes” 
look in the New Testament at the evangelism method used by Paul. In this text, he uses 
his experience of bringing the gospel to the city of Corinth to illustrate how “God’s 


foolishness is wiser than human wisdom, and God’s weakness is stronger than human 


strength” (1 Cor. 1:25). 


Contextual Analysis 


Historical Context 

In pinpointing a date in which Paul wrote 1 Corinthians, Robert Wall points out 
the difficulties facing persons trying to reconstruct a chronology of Paul’s activities. First, 
the two primary sources of Paul’s autobiographical material in his letters and the New 
Testament Book of Acts differ significantly. Second, neither Luke, as the author of Acts, 
nor Paul in his letters, was trying to describe Paul’s work unbiasedly. Both have literary, 


rhetorical, and theological intentions as their primary purpose in writing. However, 


a1 
working within these limitations, reliable information can still be extrapolated.> Wall 


concludes that “...most chronologists continue to work between Paul’s letters and Acts to 
calculate the pivotal dates of his mission and letters.’4 

A point in history that helps us date Paul’s activities in Corinth is the 
proconsulship of Lucis Junis Gallio, which was most probably between July 51 CE to 
June 52 CE.° In Acts 18:12-17, Luke records Corinthian Jews bringing charges against 
Paul to Gallio, and the most likely timing for this event is between July and September 51 
CE.° Backdating then, based on the eighteen months that Luke says Paul stayed in 
Corinth in Acts 18:11, Barrett writes, “It is reasonable to infer (though the dates may be a 
year or so out) that Paul reached Corinth in about March 50, and stayed there till about 
September 51.”’ After Paul’s departure, Hays concludes, “1 Corinthians was written 
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sometime later, probably during the interval 53-55 CE.”® However, Fitzmyer pushes the 


date of the writing to the end of 56 CE or the beginning of 57 CE.” 


3 Robert W. Wall, “Introduction to Epistolary Literature,” in The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 10 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2001), 372-73. 


4 Wall, “Introduction to Epistolary Literature,” 373. 


5 Anthony C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text, 
The New International Greek Testament Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 2000), 29. 


6 Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 30. 


'C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, Black’s New Testament Commentary 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1993), 5. 


8 Richard B. Hays, First Corinthians, Interpretation, a Bible Commentary for Teaching and 
Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1997), 5. 


° Joseph A. Fitzmyer, ed., First Corinthians: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, vol. 32, The Anchor Yale Bible (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008), 48. 
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When Paul arrived in Corinth, the estimated population was between 80,000 and 
100,000, and the city covered 318 square miles.'? He found a Roman and not a Greek 
city. The Romans had destroyed the original Greek Corinth in 146 BCE and left it in 
ruins for nearly one hundred years. In 44 BCE, Julius Caesar ordered the city to be rebuilt 
as a Roman colony. In the new Corinth, Roman architecture and government supplanted 
Greek. As a colony of Rome, it was populated by “Caesar’s veterans along with urban 
plebeians and freedmen and freedwomen from Rome itself and some Romanized 
Greeks.”!' Native-born Greeks in the region were not counted as citizens and could not 
hold public office.!? Wright and Bird note that “most inscriptions in Corinth were in 
Latin rather than Greek (though most graffiti was in Greek, reflecting the culture of the 
underclass).””! 

Paul also found that Roman Corinth was affluent and worldly. The first-century 
Greek historian and geographer Strabo identified the city as “the wealthy Corinth.”!4 He 
then reports the source of the city’s wealth: 

Corinth is said to be opulent from its mart. It is situated upon the isthmus. It 

commands two harbours, one near Asia, the other near Italy, and facilitates, by 


reason of so short a distance between them, an exchange of commodities on each 
side. As the Sicilian strait, so formerly these seas were of difficult navigation, and 


° Andrew B. Spurgeon, / Corinthians: An Exegetical and Contextual Commentary, India 
Commentary on the New Testament 7 (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2017), 13. 


' Ben Witherington, Conflict and Community in Corinth: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on 1 
and 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1995), 6. 


? Witherington, Conflict and Community, 7. 


3N. T. Wright and Michael F. Bird, The New Testament in Its World: An Introduction to the 
History, Literature, and Theology of the First Christians (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Academic, 2019), 
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'4 Strabo, The Geography of Strabo. Literally Translated, with Notes, in Three Volumes, ed. H. C. 
Hamilton (Medford, MA: George Bell & Sons, 1903), 59. 
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particularly the sea above Malez, on account of the prevalence of contrary 
winds.'° 


These words from Strabo describe the city’s economic and strategic importance with its 
location on the Isthmus of Corinth. Nearby, the isthmus reached its narrowest point of 
about four miles wide, and on this location was constructed a paved road called the 
Diolkos. Wheeled wagons transported cargo and small ships between the Saronic Gulf 
and the Gulf of Corinth. Because this road had ruts in the stone that helped to guide the 
carts, some have called it “the father of the railway.”!° 

Strabo also describes Corinth’s lurid reputation as a city where sexual vice was 
unchecked by stating that Greek Corinth had a temple to the goddess Venus with 1,000 
prostitutes in her service.!’ Gordon Fee believes Strabo exaggerated this description. But 
he also concludes that Roman Corinth still had abundant sexual sin. “T]he same kind 
that one would expect in any seaport where money flowed freely and women and men 
were available.”'® Ciampa and Rosner summarize the city in Paul’s day this way: 

Roman Corinth was prosperous, cosmopolitan, and religiously pluralistic, 

accustomed to visits by impressive, traveling public speakers and obsessed with 

status, self-promotion, and personal rights. From a Jewish or Christian viewpoint, 


as with any pagan city, its inhabitants were marked by the worship of idols, sexual 
immorality, and greed.'? 


> Strabo, Geography, 60. 
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The prosperity in Corinth was not equally distributed. Like most cities (then and 


now), the social-economic structure was a pyramid with wealthy residents at the top and 
the poor creating a broad base at the bottom.”° Wright and Bird note that previous 
scholarship used to believe the church membership in Corinth came primarily from the 
broad base of the poor.”! But most Biblical commentators now agree that the Christian 
church in Corinth “was socially diverse, some members possessing considerable 
economic means and holding elevated standing in the city.”?” Hays concludes, “[t]his 
socioeconomic diversity-highly unusual for any voluntary association either in the 
ancient world or today, created some tensions and difficulties within the church.”””? 

Fee describes the city of Corinth as “at once the New York, Los Angeles, and Las 
Vegas of the ancient world.”*4 The church was a representation of its city. It comprised 


rich and poor, slave and free, Jews and Greek, although the predominant background of 


the church’s membership was primarily Gentile.” 


Literary Context 
The internal evidence of the letter reveals that what we call First Corinthians is 


not the first communication Paul had with the church after his departure in the late 


20 J. Paul Sampley, “The First Letter to the Corinthians,” in The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 10 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2001), 777. 
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summer of 51 CE. Paul has heard a verbal report from “Chloe’s people” (1 Cor. 1:11). He 


wrote a letter before this one (1 Cor. 5:9), and at least part of 1 Corinthians is in response 
to a letter he received from Corinth (1 Cor. 7:1). Finally, Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus are members of the church who have come to Ephesus to see Paul (1 Cor. 1:16; 
1 Cor. 16:15-18). This back-and-forth communication shows that Paul had an ongoing 
relationship with the church, and he learned that disagreement and disharmony were 
marring the witness of the Corinthian Christians. 

Ciampa and Rosner point out that the precise cause of the problems addressed by 
Paul in the letter has been in dispute by scholars for over fifty years. However, in the 
most recent scholarship, the opinions of Paul’s interpreters are starting to merge around 
the idea that “the problem Paul addresses in | Corinthians reflects the infiltration of 
Corinthian social values into the church.”?° McNeel gives further insight by pointing out: 

The Corinthians’ problem is not just that they are immature in faith, but that they 

have misunderstood their own level of maturity. . . . Instead of seeking to grow in 

the gospel they are persisting in ways of thinking and ways of life that are 

incongruent with the gospel. 7’ 

The divisions mentioned in the letter are one expression of this spiritual 
immaturity. Sampley reasons that the primary source of the divisions in the Corinthian 
church is internally arising from problems with one another, not outsiders’ arrival.”® 


However, Fee understands this conflict is primarily between Paul and the church. The 


internal strife among the members is secondary. And this anti-Paul stance that leaders in 


26 Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the Corinthians, 4. 


27 Jennifer Houston McNeel, “Feeding with Milk: Paul’s Nursing Metaphors in Context,” Review 
& Expositor 110, no. 4 (2013): 570. 


8 Sampley, “The First Letter to the Corinthians,” 781. 
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the Corinthian church were taking was a direct challenge to Paul’s authority and 


threatened to undermine the gospel he shared.”? 


Formal Analysis 

The basic structure found in most of Paul’s letters is identifiable in 1 Corinthians: 
an opening greeting (1 Cor. 1:1-3), thanksgiving prayer (1 Cor. 1:4-9), the main body of 
the letter (1 Cor. 1:10-16:4), concluding greeting (1 Cor. 16:5-20), and personal signature 
(1 Cor. 16:21-24). But this letter is also uniquely structured as it covers a range of topics 
that include sexual immorality, instructions on marriage, idolatry, worship practices, 
spiritual gifts, and the resurrection of the dead. Sampley comments: “In the past some 
scholars, seeing the variety of topics and failing to discern links and patterns between 
them, thought 1 Corinthians was made up of fragments of several letters, but now most 
scholars assume...the literary integrity of 1 Corinthians.”°° 

Another unique structure of the letter is that in many of Paul’s other writings, he 
works towards a final climactic appeal, but that is not the case in 1 Corinthians.°! 
Sampley shows that Paul starts this letter with two pleas.*” The first is 1 Corinthians 1:10, 


where Paul implores the church not to be divided but “united in the same mind and the 


same purpose.” The second is 1 Corinthians 4:16, where Paul calls upon the Corinthians 


>? Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 6. 
3° Sampley, “The First Letter to the Corinthians,” 778-79. 


3! Cf. Rom 12:1; Gal 4:12; Eph 4:1; 1 Thes 5:12; 2 Thes 3:6 as examples of Paul working towards 
a final appeal. 


32 Sampley, “The First Letter to the Corinthians,” 779. 
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to be “imitators of me.” These texts set the scene for 1 Corinthians 2:1-5 as Paul implores 


the Corinthians to overcome their differences and unite with each other and him. 


Structure and Movement 

After opening this letter with the traditional elements of a greeting and prayer of 
thanksgiving (1 Cor. 1:1-9), Paul begins the main body with this invitation: “Now I 
appeal to you, brothers and sisters, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all of you 
be in agreement and that there be no divisions among you, but that you be united in the 
same mind and the same purpose” (1 Cor. 1:10). Witherington identifies this as “the 
thesis statement for the entire discourse.”>? He understands this to be “deliberative 
discourse” and “the main advice the rhetor wants his hearers to heed and is followed by 
arguments to persuade the audience to follow the course of action.”24 Although the same 
word arrangement is found in personal letters when making a simple request, Fee sees 
Paul using his full apostolic authority to make an official request to the church.*° 

In 1 Corinthians 1:11-17, Paul identifies the source of the divisions in the church. 
The Corinthians are caught up in rivalries based on social standings as they boast about 
their favorite leaders’ rhetorical power, eloquence, and wisdom.*© Slogans showcase the 
divisions: “I belong to Paul,” “I belong to Apollos,” “I belong to Cephas,” and some even 


boast about how correct their boasting is by saying, “I belong to Christ” (1 Cor. 1:11). 


33 Witherington, Conflict and Community, 94. 
34 Witherington, Conflict and Community, 94. 
35 Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 52. 


3° Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the Corinthians, 68. 
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But Paul reminds them that relying on worldly, “eloquent wisdom” (1 Cor. 1:17) to 
preach the gospel makes void the power of the cross. Paul states the reason for this, “For 
the message about the cross is foolishness to those who are perishing, but to us who are 
being saved it is the power of God” (1 Cor. 1:18). 

Paul then emphasizes the foolishness and the power of proclaiming the message 
of the cross with three illustrations, each building on the other in succession. Paul begins 
in 1 Corinthians 1:19-25. He contrasts the wisdom of God with the wisdom of the world, 
concluding that “God’s foolishness is wiser than human wisdom, and God’s weakness is 
stronger than human strength” (1 Cor. 1:25). His point is that pursuing wisdom and 
prestige by the world’s standards makes you the absolute fool in knowing and 
understanding God. 

Second, he uses the Corinthians themselves to illustrate the contrast in the sources 
of wisdom in 1 Corinthians 1:26-31. They exemplify how “God chose what is foolish in 
the world to shame the wise; God chose what is weak in the world to shame the strong” 
(1 Cor. 1:27). 

And Paul’s third illustration is the pericope of our focus. In 1 Corinthians 2:1-5, 
he uses his initial experience of bringing the gospel to the Corinthians as an example of 
why their rivalries, divisions, and boasting about their favorite spiritual leaders are 
ultimately foolish. 

The movement of | Corinthians 2:1-5 creates a three-section outline based on the 
thematic changes and the content found in the pericope: a) the content of Paul’s 
proclamation (v. 1-2), b) the demeanor of Paul’s proclamation (v. 3-4), and c) the purpose 


of Paul’s proclamation (v. 5). 
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Detailed Analysis 


The content of Paul’s proclamation (v. 1-2) 

In the NRSV, | Corinthians 2:1 begins with the phrase “when I came to you.” 
Barrett translates this opening phrase as “it was in line with this principle,” referring to 
the theological principle stated in 1 Corinthians 1:27-29 of God choosing the foolish and 
weak things in this world to shame the wise and the strong.*’ Paul’s ministry and 
evangelistic method among the Corinthians “eschewed the false [wisdom], and 
conformed to the essential character of the Gospel.”3* 

Translators must decide whether Paul came proclaiming “the mystery of God” or 
“the testimony of God.’*? Several critical Greek manuscripts support each reading; some 
contain the word mustérion (“mystery’’), while others include marturion (“testimony’’). 
Because of the similarity in the spelling of the two terms and the fact that Paul uses 
marturion in | Corinthians 1:6 while he uses mustérion in 1 Corinthians 2:7*° and 4:1, it 


is easy to see how an early copyist substituted the original word for the other. For this 


study, neither term affects the overall interpretation of the passage. As Thiselton 


37 Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 62. 


38 Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, The International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments (Edinburgh, UK: T&T Clark, 1986), 29. 


° Popular modern translations are split on word choice for 1 Cor. 2:1. The New Revised 
Standard, New American Bible, and New Living Translation base their translations on mustérion and New 
International Version, New English Translation, New American Standard Bible, and the King James 
Version base their translations on marturion. 


40 Tn 1 Cor. 2:7, the NRSV translates mustérion as “secret” instead of “mystery” or “mysterious.” 
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concludes, “Both words, although more especially mystery, emphasize that what is 
conveyed in Christian proclamation is truth revealed by God, not human opinions.”*! 

The “mystery of God” that Paul proclaims is “Jesus Christ, and him crucified” (1 
Cor. 2:1-2), which is “a stumbling block to Jews and foolishness to Gentiles” (1 Cor. 
1:23). The form of the verb that Paul uses for “crucified” in 1 Corinthians 2:2 as well in 1 
Corinthians 1:23 refers to an event that happened in the past but whose effects extend 
into the present. Hays points out: 

Thus, when Paul summarizes the content of the gospel as “Christ crucified,” he is 

identifying Jesus Christ as the one whose identity remains stamped by the cross. 

The cross has not been canceled out by the resurrection, rather, to know even the 

risen Jesus is to know him precisely as the crucified one. Any other account of his 

identity is not the gospel.” 

Furthermore, Paul did not come proclaiming this foolish gospel with “lofty words 
or wisdom” (1 Cor. 2:1). However, Paul could have used his rhetorical training to 
proclaim the gospel. Acts 17:18-19 describes Paul’s ability to debate with Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers. In Acts 22:3, the prominent rabbi Gamaliel is called Paul’s educator. 


Despite this, Paul deliberately chose not to rely upon his rhetorical ability and education 


when he came to Corinth.” 


4! Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 207-8. 
” Hays, First Corinthians, 35. 


8 Spurgeon, J Corinthians, 35. 
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The demeanor of Paul’s proclamation (v. 3-4) 

In verse three, Paul moves the focus from recounting what he preached to 
describing how he preached.** He says he came “in weakness and in fear and in much 
trembling” (1 Cor. 2:3). Although listed as three separate nouns, “weakness” describes 
Paul’s outward demeanor seen by the Corinthians, and “fear” and “trembling” together 
portray Paul’s inward disposition while proclaiming the crucified Christ. 

The Greek word astheneia, translated as “weakness,” has multiple definitions, and 
to know Paul’s exact meaning may be impossible. In Galatians 4:13, astheneia is 
translated as “physical infirmity,” as Paul refers to an illness he suffered while preaching 
the gospel in that region. In 2 Corinthians 12:5-10 astheneia is the word Paul uses to 
describe his “thorn in the flesh.” * Astheneia opposes the word dynamis (power) in 1 
Corinthians 15:43, as Paul reveals the differences between the physical and resurrection 
bodies. Ciampa and Rosner point out, “his weakness could also be his menial trade, his 
relative impoverishment, his vulnerability to persecution, or his unimpressive 
presence.””*° Fee concludes that we will never precisely know Paul’s meaning here, but he 
most likely refers to how he appeared physically to others.*” 

Paul has reason to proclaim the gospel “in fear and in much trembling” (1 Cor. 
2:3). In Luke’s account of Paul’s mission in Corinth, Paul has a vision in which the Lord 


tells him not to be afraid of those who would want to harm him (Acts 18:9-10). There 


44 Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 92. 
45 Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 93, 93n21. 
4° Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the Corinthians, 115. 


47 Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 93n21. 
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may be more here than Paul being worried about external threats. Whether or not he faces 
external opposition, Paul still must bear the tremendous weight of proclaiming and 


accurately representing the gospel.*® 


Ciampa and Rosner add to this idea. They call 
attention to Paul’s “prolific use of Scripture” and thus “taking fear and trembling as a 
biblical phrase pointing to his reverence before the majesty of God in the task of 
preaching the gospel is a strong possibility.” 

Whatever Paul meant initially by “in weakness in fear and in much trembling” 
(1 Cor. 2:3), his intent is clear. His approach to preaching the gospel echoed the gospel 
itself. He wanted the Corinthians to know that his demeanor's weakness, fear, and 
trembling complemented the foolish “mystery of God” as he proclaimed, “Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.”*° By adopting this attitude, he intentionally challenged other 
Corinthian orators’ proud and confident posture.°! 

First Corinthians 2:4 uses words and phrases that parallel 1 Corinthians 2:1. This 
intentional phrasing is a technique known as refinement and helps create a general 
picture.” The double use of the personal pronoun “my” has led some to conclude that 


Paul is making a distinction between his content (“speech” / Jogos) and form 


(‘“proclamation” / kerygma) or the gospel preached and the act of proclamation.*? 


48 Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 65. 

# Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the Corinthians, 116. 

°° Hays, First Corinthians, 35. 

5! Timothy H. Lim, “Not in Persuasive Words of Wisdom, But in the Demonstration of the Spirit 
and Power,” Novum Testamentum 29, no. 2 (April 1987): 147-48, 
https://doi.org/10.1163/156853687X00038. 

5? Sampley, “The First Letter to the Corinthians,” 817. 


3 Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 94; Robertson and Plummer, First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, 32. 
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Fitzmyer sees these two words as a “rhetorical pair” and only refers to Paul’s preaching.™ 


Ciampa and Rosner agree with Fitzmyer as they observe that the double pronoun 
accompanying Jogos and kerygma emphasizes Paul’s speaking technique and creates a 
rhythmic balance with “in fear and in much trembling.” When one adds that his speech 
and proclamation lacked “plausible words of wisdom,” this illustrates how unimpressive 
Paul’s initial attempts at bringing the gospel to Corinth were.*° 

Although Paul’s speech and proclamation did not contain “plausible words of 
wisdom,” it did include “a demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. 2:4). The 
word translated as “demonstration” (apodeixis) only occurs here in the New Testament. 
Fee notes that the word suggests more than merely “manifestation.” It was a technical 


t.°° Robertson 


word used in Greek rhetoric for convincing proof or compelling argumen 
and Plummer state, “[in apodeixis] the premises are known to be true, and therefore the 
conclusion is not only logical, but certainly true.”°’ But Paul’s “compelling proof” is not 
found in his words. Paul’s “compelling proof” is the “demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power” that the Corinthians themselves unmistakably observed and experienced. 
“Spirit” and “power” are a hendiadys — two words used to convey one concept.*® 


The New International Version captures this meaning by translating the phrase as “the 


Spirit’s power” (1 Cor. 2:4). But what was this indisputable demonstration of the Spirit’s 


4 Fitzmyer, First Corinthians, 32:172. 
55 Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the Corinthians, 117. 


%° Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 95n28; Lim, “Not in Persuasive Words,” 147; 
Witherington, Conflict and Community, 125. 


57 Robertson and Plummer, First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 33. 


8 Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 65; Ciampa and Rosner, The First Letter to the 
Corinthians, 117; Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 95; Lim, “Not in Persuasive Words,” 173. 
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power? Hays quickly concludes that it “...probably refers to miraculous events, such as 
healings and outpourings of prophecy, that accompanied Paul’s missionary preaching.”°? 
After all, in 2 Corinthians 12:12, Paul writes, “The signs of a true apostle were performed 
among you with utmost patience, signs and wonders and mighty works.” 

Fee believes that Paul’s performing such “signs and wonders” is possible. He also 
thinks this view negates Paul’s claim of coming to Corinth in weakness. Instead, he 
concluded Paul is referring “. . . to their actual conversion, with its concomitant gift of the 
Spirit, which was probably evidenced by spiritual gifts, especially tongues.” In other 
words, the clear proof was not the demonstration of the Spirit’s power that operated 
through Paul but the impartation of the Spirit’s power to the Corinthians themselves as 


they responded to the gospel.*! 


The purpose of Paul’s proclamation (v. 5) 

The reason Paul has chosen to proclaim a foolish gospel in a demeanor of 
weakness is so that the Corinthians’ faith “might rest not on human wisdom but on the 
power of God” (1 Cor. 2:5). Lim highlights that Paul is not “rejecting rhetoric altogether, 


but that specific emphasis and practice of the Corinthian preachers to employ human 


wisdom of words in preaching.” 


» Hays, First Corinthians, 36. 
® Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 95. 


6! Evidence that this impartation did happen is seen elsewhere in the letter. Paul mentions that the 
Corinthians “are not lacking in any spiritual gift” in 1 Cor. 1:7. Paul also spends a long section of this letter 
explaining the proper use of spiritual gifts in 1 Cor. 12:1-14:40. 


6 Lim, “Not in Persuasive Words,” 148. 
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Faith built on the skillful presentation of human wisdom will only last until a 


more skillful presenter comes along and counters the gospel. Such a person runs the risk 
of being “tossed to and fro and blown about by every wind of doctrine, by people’s 
trickery, by their craftiness in deceitful scheming” (Eph. 4:14). But faith that is firmly 
founded on “the power of God,” will withstand all kinds of challenges. It is a faith that 
says, “I know the one in whom I have put my trust, and I am sure that he is able to guard 


until that day what I have entrusted to him” (2 Tim. 1:12). 


Reflection 

Paul’s purpose in writing 1 Corinthians 2:1-5 was not to present a model for 
evangelism. His main point was to remind the Corinthians how foolish God’s ways seem 
to the wise of this world (1 Cor. 1:26-31). He is reminding them that salvation is a gift of 
God’s grace. And if righteousness and sanctification come to us as undeserved gifts from 
God, then no one can boast about either. In making this argument, he does appeal to the 
method he used to bring them this good news. Paul’s approach depended on God’s grace, 
as shown through the “demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. 2:4), not his 
ability to say the right words. 

In Romans 15:18-19, Paul states that it is “by word and deed, by the power of 
signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God” that he fully proclaims the good 
news of Christ. There is no doubt that the demonstration that Paul refers to here included 
healing and other signs and wonders. The only question that remains 1s if this was the 
method Paul used to proclaim the good news of Christ, are charisms still a valid way of 


proclaiming the good news today? 
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Regarding the signs, wonders, healings, and miracles performed by Jesus, the 


Apostles, and Paul in the New Testament, there are two viewpoints regarding their 
function within the gospel — evidential and essential. The evidential viewpoint believes 
the primary purpose of healings and miracles in the New Testament was to certify the 
gospel and its proclaimer as accurate. On the other hand, the essential view believes that 
because the gospel is the good news that the kingdom of God has come near, “ miracles 
and healings are crucial in the proclamation of the gospel.® 

The evidential viewpoint leads to the conclusion that the miracle workings of the 
New Testament were confined to the period of its writing. Once the gospel’s truth 
crystallized in the written form of the New Testament, the evidence of signs and wonders 
was no longer needed. The essential viewpoint holds that miracles and the gifts of the 
Spirit that enable them continue to be a vital part of sharing the gospel to this day. As 
Randy Clark states, ““The miracles do not confirm the messengers; they confirm the 
gospel.” Paul’s method of fully proclaiming the gospel of Christ with words spoken in 
fear and trembling and accompanied by the demonstration of the Holy Spirit is an 


essential model for evangelism in the church today. 


6 Jon Ruthven, On the Cessation of the Charismata: The Protestant Polemic on Post-Biblical 
Miracles (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2011), chap. 1 sec 3.1 and chap. 4 secs. 1, Kindle. 


64 Cf. Matt. 3:2; Mark 1:15; Luke 10:9, 11 


65 Randy Clark, The Essential Guide to the Power of the Holy Spirit: God’s Miraculous Gifts at 
Work Today (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image, 2015), 112. 


6° Clark, The Essential Guide to the Power of the Holy Spirit, 112. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

There is an underlying assumption that physical manifestations of the Holy Spirit 
(like shaking, quaking, swooning, fainting, groaning, crying, and laughing) and the 
charismatic gifts of the Spirit as listed in 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 are not part of what it 
historically means to be Methodist. Frank Billman states that when it comes to such 
things as these, “Is this Methodist?” is a more important question than, “Is this biblical?” 
or “Has it happened before in church history?” 

Most Methodists today do not realize that contemporary Charismatic and 
Pentecostal denominations and movements trace their historical roots back to John 
Wesley and the early Methodist revival of mid-eighteenth-century England. Although 
Wesley was an educated man known for his reason and scholarship, starting in 1739, his 
preaching was often accompanied “with a demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 
Cor. 2:4) as manifestations attested to the Holy Spirit would be observed to the point that 
Wesley’s opponents frequently accused him of being an “enthusiast.” 

This chapter will explore the Methodist revival of the mid-eighteenth century in 


England and John Wesley’s experiences and attitudes towards signs and wonders of the 


' Frank H Billman, The Supernatural Thread in Methodism: Signs and Wonders Among 
Methodists Then and Now, Rev. ed. (Self-published, 2021), 51. 
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Spirit, such as the physical manifestations and extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, like 


healing, prophecy, miracles, deliverance, and speaking in tongues. 


Views on Spiritual Gifts and Manifestations in Eighteenth-Century England 
John Wesley was born and lived in eighteenth-century England. The Church of 

England had at least the nominal allegiance of ninety percent of the population.” The Act 
of Toleration passed in 1689 allowed for official dissent from those who could not 
endorse the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion required to belong to the State church. But 
the English tolerance of these non-conformists only went so far. Richard Heitzenrater 
states, “Subscription to the Articles was required of all who matriculated at universities, 
of all who held public office, of all who held commissions in the armed forces, and of all 
who wished to vote in elections.” The Act of Toleration did give a degree of religious 
freedom for non-conformists like the Puritans and the Moravians to exist and have places 


for worship services legally. 


Spiritual Manifestations, Fanaticism, and Enthusiasm 

In John Wesley’s England, various religious views were held concerning spiritual 
experience. Most of English society either feared or looked down with disdain on 
religiously motivated emotional behaviors. Opponents labeled these manifestations as 


religious zeal, fanaticism, or enthusiasm. Starting in the late seventeenth century, the 


? Henry D. Rack, Reasonable Enthusiast: John Wesley and the Rise of Methodism, 2nd ed 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993), 10. 


3 Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 2nd ed. (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2013), 17. 
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English equated enthusiasm with the political and social upheaval that led to the British 


Civil Wars between 1639 and 1651. Therefore, emotional outbursts and religious zeal 


were consciously feared regardless of sincerity.‘ 


Puritan Cessationism 

The Puritans were the theological descendants of English exiles who had fled to 
the European continent during the reign of Queen Mary as she tried to reverse the English 
Reformation that her father, King Henry VIII, had begun. While in Europe, these Marian 
exiles became influenced by the theology of John Calvin. After her death, they returned 
to England as Calvinists who wanted to purify all remnants of Roman Catholicism from 
the Church of England.° Along with their Geneva Bibles, they also brought John Calvin’s 
reformed protestant position of cessationism, the belief that extraordinary gifts mentioned 
in 1 Corinthians chapter twelve were only available during the Apostles’ time and ceased 
after their death. 

Jon Ruthven states that Calvin’s primary influence on cessationism was Thomas 
Aquinas. Aquinas believed that Jesus and his disciples performed miracles to prove the 
truth of the gospel they proclaimed. Once enough miracles had confirmed the faith, no 
more miraculous evidence was needed. Calvin did differ from Aquinas in one area. He 
left open the possibility that extraordinary gifts of the Spirit could return when the gospel 


reached unevangelized areas to prove its validity once again.° 


4 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 15. 
5 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 6-8. 


® Ruthven, On the Cessation of the Charismata, sec. 1.3.9-10. 
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The Reformed position of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century Puritans gave 


way to human reason and deism during the eighteenth-century Enlightenment Era. The 
deist questioned the plausibility of even the miracles mentioned in the New Testament. 
“Following Calvin, the Deistic polemic maintained that if miracles had in fact ever 
occurred, all the miracles required for establishing true Christianity had already been 


performed by Christ and the apostles, no further were needed.” 


Wesley’s View on Spiritual Gifts and Manifestations 
In eighteenth-century England, society’s understanding of enthusiasm, 
cessationism, and deism viewed any manifestations and gifts of the Spirit with suspicion. 
Critics leveled ridicule and thoughts of mental instability at those who experienced such 
things. John Wesley perhaps would have been such a critic if not for his personal 
experience of the Holy Spirit’s active role in the life of a believer. That first encounter 
occurred on the evening of May 24, 1738. Wesley published this account in his Journal: 
In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.° 


After this experience, Wesley began to preach that this inward witness of assurance was 


the work of the Holy Spirit and that it was available to all. 


7 Ruthven, On the Cessation of the Charismata, sec. 1.3.11. (emphasis original) 


8 John Wesley, Journal and Diaries I (1735-38), ed. W. Reginald Ward and Richard P. 
Heitzenrater, Bicentennial ed., vol. 18, The Works of John Wesley (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1988), 
249-250. (emphasis original) 
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Wesley was neither a cessationist nor a deist. He believed that God created the 


universe and was active and involved with his creation in supernatural ways that went 
beyond the Apostles and the writing of the New Testament. In his pamphlet Principles of 
a Methodist Farther Explained, Wesley answered criticism from Reverend Thomas 
Church. Church had objected to Wesley believing miracles were still possible. In 
response, Wesley wrote, “I do not recollect any scripture wherein we are taught that 
miracles were to be confined within the limits either of the apostolic or the Cyprianic age, 
or of any of time, longer or shorter, even till the restitution of all things.” 

Believing that God was still working miracles through the spiritual gifts given to 
the church still created one point of contention for Wesley. Why were spiritual gifts and 
their accompanying signs, wonders, and miracles rare in his day? Why did they 
seemingly cease in Church history? Wesley recorded his answer in the journal entry 
dated August 15, 1750: 

By reflecting on an odd book which I had read in this journey, The General 

Delusion of Christians with regard to prophecy, | was fully convinced of what I 

had long suspected: . . .that the grand reason why the miraculous gifts were so 

soon withdrawn was not only that faith and holiness were well nigh lost, but that 
dry, formal, orthodox men began even then to ridicule whatever gifts they had not 
themselves, and to decry them all as either madness or imposture.'® 

Cessationists argue that God withdrew spiritual gifts because their usefulness had passed. 


Wesley believed God withdrew the gifts because Christians no longer pursued faith and 


holiness. 


° John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley, Third Edition, vol. 8 (London, UK: Wesleyan 
Methodist Book-Room, 1872), 465. 


'0 John Wesley, Journal and Diaries III (1743-1754), ed. W. Reginald Ward and Richard P. 
Heitzenrater, Bicentennial ed., vol. 20, The Works of John Wesley (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1991), 
356-57. 
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Wesley consistently held that miracles and spiritual gifts were still valid in his day 


throughout his ministry. In one of his last published sermons, “The More Excellent 
Way,” he answers again the question as to why charismatic spiritual gifts (referred to in 
the sermon as “extraordinary gifts”) seem to be absent in the church of his day: 


It does not appear that these extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were common 
in the church for more than two or three centuries. We seldom hear of them after 
that fatal period when the Emperor Constantine called himself a Christian, and 
from a vain imagination of promoting the Christian cause thereby heaped riches, 
and power, and honour, upon the Christians in general; but in particular upon the 
Christian clergy. From this time they almost totally ceased; very few instances of 
the kind were found. The cause of this was not (as has been vulgarly supposed) 
‘because there was no more occasion for them’ because all the world was become 
Christian. This is a miserable mistake: not a twentieth part of it was then 
nominally Christian. The real cause was: ‘the love of many’—almost of all 
Christians, so called—was ‘waxed cold.’ The Christians had no more of the Spirit 
of Christ than the other heathens. The Son of man, when he came to examine his 
church, could hardly ‘find faith upon earth.’ This was the real cause why the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were no longer to be found in the Christian 
church—because the Christians were turned heathens again, and had only a dead 
form left.’'! 


Wesley contends that God did not cease to give spiritual gifts. Instead, the Holy 
Spirit’s gifts were diminishing because church leaders chose wealth, power, and prestige 
over the love of God. Wesley implies that if Christians would return to pursuing the love 
of God with all their heart, mind, and soul, then these “extraordinary gifts” of the Spirit 


would be more easily seen as evidence of that pursuit. 


Extraordinary Gifts and Ordinary Gifts 
Wesley distinguished between extraordinary gifts and the ordinary gifts of the 


Spirit. His early sermon “Scriptural Christianity” highlights this distinction. Here, Wesley 


"! John Wesley, Sermons LI: 71-114, ed. Albert C. Outler, Bicentennial ed., vol. 3, The Works of 
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expounds on Acts 4:31 and its reference that, like in Acts 2, the Holy Spirit again filled 


the disciples. In explaining what this reference meant, Wesley first points out: 

Not that we find any visible appearance here, such as had been in the former 

instance: nor are we informed that the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were 

then given of them, such as ‘the gifts of healing, of working other miracles, of 

prophecy, of discerning spirits,’ the speaking with ‘divers kinds of tongues,’ “the 

interpretation of tongues.’!” 

Wesley gets this extraordinary gift list from the charisms in 1 Corinthians 12:8- 
10. It is easy to understand why he would call these gifts “extraordinary.” They each have 
a miraculous aspect associated with them. Another reason he considered these gifts 
extraordinary is that, in his understanding, these gifts were limited to a few people. 
Continuing in the sermon “Scriptural Christianity,” he says, “But it is needful to observe 
this, that even in the infancy of the church God divided [spiritual gifts] with a sparing 
hand. . . Perhaps not one in a thousand. Probably none but the teachers in the church, only 
some of them.”!? Wesley concludes that “it was therefore for a more excellent purpose 
than this that ‘they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’”!* This “more excellent purpose” 
is identified as the mind of Christ, the fruit of the Spirit, and the ability to walk as Christ 
walked among the gifts that disciples received in Acts 4:31. Gifts, that he says, “none can 


deny to be essential to all Christians in all ages.”'> He calls them ordinary because they 


are essential and available to all believers. 


2 John Wesley, Sermons I: 1-33, ed. Albert C. Outler, Bicentennial ed, vol. 1, The Works of John 
Wesley (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 160. 
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Furthermore, Wesley felt that all gifts of the Spirit were to operate under the fruit 


of the Spirit. Heitzenrater notes that “any purported gifts of the Spirit....are to be judged 
by whether or not they result in the fruits of the Spirit — love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness.” !° In this way, the fruit of the Spirit is the factual evidence of the 
Holy Spirit’s proper involvement in the use of the gifts or physical manifestations, which 
avoids the indictment of enthusiasm. As Heitzenrater puts it, “Although he allowed for 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, Wesley was prone to emphasize the ordinary gifts — love, 


peace, joy.”"” 


True Enthusiasm 

Although Wesley severely underestimated the availability of extraordinary gifts to 
all believers, he is right in emphasizing that the Christian’s focus on spiritual gifts must 
include the fruit of the Spirit. Charismatic gifts without the fruit of the Spirit lead to what 
eighteenth-century England called “enthusiasm,” an attack often made by Wesley’s 
opponents. The charge was not only disparaging, but it also implied that the Methodists 
were socially and politically treasonous. 

Billman notes, “Resting in the Spirit, swooning, falling down as if dead, and other 
such physical manifestations were some of the reasons that the Methodists were given the 


derogatory term ‘enthusiasts.’”'* Rack points out that this indictment “implied not only 


‘6 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 255-56. 
'” Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 356. 


'8 Billman, The Supernatural Thread in Methodism, 60. (emphasis original) 
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religious excess but also social subversion.”’!? Heitzenrater adds that “many Church 
people thought that the Methodists’ distinctly evangelical emphases presented a brand of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism that marked them as dissenters, though the Wesleyan doctrinal 
framework was self-avowedly orthodox.” 

Wesley countered these charges throughout his life by defining genuine 
enthusiasm as claiming to have received a gift from God that one has not received. In the 
sermon “The Nature of Enthusiasm,” using this definition, Wesley argues that three kinds 
of enthusiasts exist. The first is the person who is not truly saved but claims to be a 
Christian. They do not have the mind of Christ to walk as Christ walked. The second is 
the person who claims to be inspired by God but is not. Their supposed inspiration is 
contrary to the direct teaching of scripture. The third category of Wesley’s genuine 
enthusiasm is the person who wants to obtain spiritual gifts without the means of 
discipleship.”! Kenneth Collins states that by defining enthusiasm in this way, “Wesley in 
effect turned the tables on his critics and held up instead the presumptive nominal 
Christianity of his age as the real species of enthusiasm.””” 

Even though Wesley was quick to defend the Methodists against outside charges 
of enthusiasm, he was concerned about it emerging within the society. In the 1763 tract 


Farther Thoughts upon Christian Perfection, Wesley wrote this warning, 


Beware of the daughter of pride, enthusiasm! O keep at the utmost distance from 
it. Give no place to an heated imagination. Do not easily suppose dreams, voices, 
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impressions, visions, or revelations to be from God. They may be from him. They 


may be from nature. They may be from the devil. Therefore ‘believe not every 

spirit, but try the spirits whether they be of God.’ 
It is important to note that Wesley did not deny revelatory spiritual gifts in giving this 
warning. He left room for God’s revelation through supernatural means like dreams, 
impressions, or visions. However, he was concerned that fixating on special revelation 
would lead to “expecting the end without the means; the expecting knowledge, for 
instance, without searching the Scriptures, and consulting the children of God; the 
expecting spiritual strength without constant prayer, and steady watchfulness; the 
expecting any blessing without hearing the Word of God at every opportunity.”*4 He 
feared people would seek the gifts rather than the giver. 

Finally, Wesley felt that pursuing revelation outside scripture would neglect 
God’s penultimate gift of love. He writes, “all visions, revelations, manifestations 
whatever, are little things compared to love; and that all the gifts above mentioned are 
either the same with or infinitely inferior to it.””? To love as God loves is the goal of the 
Christian life. To pursue any other blessing than the blessing of more love would lead a 


person away from God and into genuine enthusiasm. They would then imagine that they 


had received a gift from God that they had not. 


3 John Wesley, Doctrinal and Controversial Treatises IT, ed. Paul Wesley Chilcote and Kenneth 
J. Collins, Bicentennial ed., vol. 13, The Works of John Wesley (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 
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Wesley’s Experience of the Holy Spirit: Aldersgate, Herrnhut, and Fetter Lane 


The concerns about enthusiasm, both those brought against Wesley and the 
Methodists and those Wesley had himself, were not unfounded. The critics based their 
charges on the experiences and testimonies reported from Wesley’s preaching and 
ministry. John Wesley himself attested to numerous spiritual manifestations and the use 
of spiritual gifts through his published Journal. 

As already noted, Wesley first encountered a manifestation of the Holy Spirit at 
the Bible study on Aldersgate Street on May 24, 1738. Once again, Wesley recounted his 
experience. “I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for 
salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.’”””° 

Wesley’s experience of the presence of the Holy Spirit at Aldersgate and the 
assurance of justification it gave him was crucial. Kenneth Collins states it this way: 

So significant was the realization of grace for Wesley at this time that he placed a 

“narrative insert” in his journal—a summary of his spiritual life before, as well as 

a detailed account of the events which took place after the meeting on Aldersgate 

Street on May 24, 1738. This literary device, as well as Wesley’s specific 

reference to his Aldersgate experience over seven years later, in a letter to “John 

Smith” on December 30, 1745, indicate quite clearly the crucial nature of this 

event.’’ 


Modern Methodists often point to this event as the height of Wesley’s spiritual 


encounter. May 24 is even commemorated as “Aldersgate Day” by the United Methodist 
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Church.”® But had this been Wesley’s only physical encounter with the Holy Spirit, the 


Methodist revival that began a few months later in 1739 may not have happened. 

In the days that followed Aldersgate, Wesley would claim to his friends that he 
had not been a Christian before this experience of the Holy Spirit’s presence. A claim that 
some of his friends thought absurd.’ Yet, doubts still permeated Wesley’s thoughts. In 
his mind, he should have experienced an even more significant change. Even though he 
felt he could now resist those temptations, Wesley was bothered by sin still being a 
temptation. He was concerned that he was not continually experiencing the fruit of joy as 
his Moravian friend Peter Bohler had told him to expect.*? 

These lingering doubts and questions about his Aldersgate experience led Wesley 
to travel in the summer of 1738 to the source of Moravian thought, Herrnhut, Germany. 
He would meet with the movement leaders, including Count Zinzendorf. Wesley came to 
Herrnhut to answer the question: Why was his experience at Aldersgate Street divergent 
from the Moravian expectation? He still had this spiritual impasse when he returned to 
England in September 1738. Heitzenrater points out that this was mainly due to Wesley 
trying to reconcile a Lutheran theological position with his Anglican and Arminian 
theological understanding. For instance, Wesley believed justification and sanctification 
were distinct experiences separated over time; the Moravians insisted they were one 


experience. Wesley understood forgiveness of sins and freedom from sin as two separate 
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movements of God’s grace; the Moravians taught that forgiveness led immediately to 


freedom from sin. The Moravian expectation was that sinless perfection was the 
evidentiary mark of true conversion and salvation.*! 

Wesley returned to England in September 1738. Arnold Dallimore concludes that 
because of his time in Germany, Wesley appreciated the vital role religious experience 
and scripture together play in forming individual beliefs. The testimony of the many 
Moravians he had interviewed told him about an understanding of the Holy Spirit he had 
yet to encounter. These testimonies convinced Wesley that there was more for him to 
experience from the Holy Spirit than what had happened to him at Aldersgate Street.*? 

Jonathan Edward’s tract, A Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God, 
further solidified Wesley’s thinking that there was still more to experience.*? Edwards 
gave an account of the Connecticut River Valley Revival that began in his Northampton, 
Massachusetts, congregation late in the winter of 1734. In telling the story of this 
awakening, he gives detailed accounts of the conversion process and the Holy Spirit’s 
effect on revival.** This work impressed Wesley. Heitzenrater states, 

“he could plainly see the influence of the Holy Spirit in the revivals in New 

England. This reading confirmed the significance of the spiritual dynamic in the 


story and the pneumatological dimension in the theological explanation; it set the 
stage for his understanding of the movement of the Spirit among the people.” 
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Wesley’s understanding of how the Spirit moved and influenced revival was 
enhanced further by another personal encounter with the Holy Spirit on January 1, 1739. 
During this Christmastide, Wesley had gathered in London at the Fetter Lane Society 
with several leaders of the Methodist movement, including George Whitefield and 
Charles Wesley. They spent this season participating in prayer, worship, and the 
celebration of communion. Charles Wesley wrote, “The whole week [of Christmas] was a 
festival indeed; a joyful season, holy unto the Lord.”°° New depths of this joy were 
experienced in the early morning hours of New Year’s Day. Over sixty members of the 
Fetter Lane society had gathered for a love feast and all-night prayer vigil when the Holy 
Spirit poured out the love of God on them in a Pentecost experience. In his published 
Journal for January 1, 1739, Wesley writes: 

About three in the morning, as we were continuing constant in prayer, the power 

of God came mightily upon us, in so much that many cried out for exceeding joy, 

and many fell to the ground. As soon as we were recovered a little from that awe 
and amazement at the presence of his Majesty, we broke out with one voice, “We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’”>” 

George Whitefield described the entirety of the week at Fetter Lane this way: 

It was Pentecost season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were spent in prayer. 

Often have we been filled as with new wine. And often have we seen them 

overwhelmed with the Divine Presence and crying out, ‘Will God indeed dwell 


with men upon earth! — How dreadful is this place! —This is none other than the 
house of God and the gate of Heaven!’** 
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The Revival and Manifestations of the Spirit 


Historians disagree on the date to use for the beginning of the Methodist revival. 

Rack states that the consensus among modern Methodists is that Wesley’s Aldersgate 
experience divides his writings and teaching into a pre-1738 High Church and piety 
theology from a post-1738 justification-by-grace theology.*? Heitzenrater dates the 
revival’s beginning to 1739 when Whitefield first preached in the outdoor fields to the 
Kingswood coal miners in March. Whitefield quickly followed this experience with an 
invitation encouraging Wesley to come to Bristol to do the same.*° Abel Stevens, a 
nineteenth-century Methodist historian, states that the year chosen for the centennial 
celebration of Methodism was 1839, thus dating the revival origins to 1739. Stevens 
agrees with Heitzenrater on the importance of field preaching, kindling the revival fire in 
choosing this date. However, he believes two other events before the outdoor preaching 
are contributing factors. The first of these events was the Fetter Lane Pentecost of 
January 1, 1739. The second event occurred four days later. Whitefield and seven other 
Methodist ministers spent the day fasting and praying until three in the afternoon. They 
left that meeting “with a full conviction that God was about to do great things among 
them.” 

The difference between the nineteenth-century and modern twenty-first-century 


historians is the avoidance of the Fetter Lane Pentecost. Why was Fetter Lane no longer 
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considered a factor in the revival by the twenty-first century? David Watson suggests that 


one reason for this is that the experience of a strangely warmed heart of Aldersgate fits 
the modern Methodists’ beliefs and expectations of how God works better than the 
disorderly behavior of crying out with exceeding joy and falling to the ground as 
described at Fetter Lane.*” 

Both Aldersgate and Fetter Lane played a significant role in forming the revival. 
Aldersgate marked John Wesley’s justification experience. It helped him understand 
God’s love for him more profoundly. However, Wesley was still unsure about the work 
of the Holy Spirit. His journal entries through the remainder of 1738 reveal his journey of 
trying to discover the work of the Holy Spirit while still wrestling with self-doubt. 

The Fetter Lane Pentecost completes this phase of Wesley’s life and becomes the 
keystone, locking pieces together for the revival. After Fetter Lane, the Holy Spirit 
empowered Wesley to be a witness. And as the winter months gave way to Spring, 
Wesley’s preaching had new power, as seen in how Wesley’s Journal entries changed. 
Gone are the entries that contain questions and self-doubt. In their place, he begins to 
record for the first time people experiencing the manifestation of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence as a demonstration of the gospel he preached. 

The first such account occurred just twenty days after Fetter Lane on January 21, 
1739. In the middle of his preaching, “A well dressed, middle-aged woman suddenly 
cried out as in the agonies of death. She continued so to do for some time, with all the 


signs of the sharpest anguish of spirit.”4? The next day, Wesley visited her to investigate 
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this experience. During this conversation, Wesley learned that reading the scripture the 


night before had given her “a faint hope that [God] would undertake her cause and heal 
the soul which had sinned against him.’”“4 Her crying out was the first time Wesley 
recorded the power of the Holy Spirit falling on a person, but many more such entries 
were to come. 

A few months later, in April, Wesley records three more entries in close 
succession in the Journal, giving witness to the Spirit’s presence and power. On April 17, 
1739, he wrote: 


Thence I went to Baldwin Street and expounded . . .the fourth chapter of the Acts. 
We then called upon God to confirm his word. Immediately one that stood by (to 
our no small surprise) cried out aloud, with the utmost vehemence, as in the 
agonies of death. But we continued in prayer, till ’a new song was put in her 
mouth, a thanksgiving unto our God.’ Soon after two other persons (well known 
in this place, as labouring to live in all good conscience towards all men) were 
seized with strong pain and constrained to ‘roar for the disquietness of their 
heart’; But it was not long before they likewise burst forth into praise to God their 
saviour. The last who called upon God, as out of the belly of hell, was J[ohn] 
E[llis] a stranger in Bristol. And in a short space he also was overwhelmed with 
joy and love, knowing that God had healed his backslidings. So many living 
witnesses hath God given that ‘his hand is still stretched out to heal, and that signs 
and wonders are even now wrought by his holy child Jesus.*° 


On April 26, 1739, he wrote: 


While I was preaching at Newgate on these words, ‘He that believeth hath 
everlasting life,’ I was sensibly led, without any previous design, to declare 
strongly and explicitly that God’ willeth all men to be thus saved’ and to pray that 
if this were not the truth of God, he would not suffer the blind to go out of the 
way; but if it were, he would bear witness to his Word. Immediately one and 
another and another sunk to the earth: they dropped on every side as 
thunderstruck. One of them cried aloud. We besought God in her behalf, and he 
turned her heaviness into joy. A second being in the same agony, we called upon 
God for her also, and he spoke peace unto her soul. In the evening I was again 
pressed in spirit to declare that Christ’ gave himself a ransom for all’. And almost 
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before we called upon him to set to his seal, he answered. One was so wounded 
by the sword of the Spirit that you would have imagined she could not live a 
moment. But immediately, his abundant kindness was showed, and she loudly 
sang of his righteousness.*° 


The commotion caused by these manifestations led some to criticize and assume 
that the crying out, shaking, and falling to the ground was part of a hoax. On April 30, 
1739, Wesley testified about a doctor who came to investigate. 


We understood that many were offended at the cries of those on whom the power 
of God came, among whom was a physician, who was much afraid there might be 
fraud or imposture in the case. Today one whom he had known many years was 
the first (while I was preaching in Newgate) who broke out into ‘strong cries and 
tears’. He could hardly believe his eyes and ears. He went and stood close to her, 
and observed every symptom, till great drops of sweat ran down her face, and all 
her bones shook. He then knew not what to think, being clearly convinced it was 
not fraud, nor yet any natural disorder. But when both her soul and body were 
healed in a moment, he acknowledged the finger of God.*’ 


As word of these supernatural occurrences spread, Wesley’s older brother Samuel 
wrote him with his concerns. In replying to his brother, John recalls another event where 
the Holy Spirit’s power brought both a conviction of sin and an assurance of present 
salvation. It happened on May 1, 1739. 


While we were praying at a society here [at Baldwin Street], on Tuesday [May] 
1st instant, the power of God (so I call it) came so mightily among us that one, 
and another, and another, fell down as thunderstruck. In that hour many that were 
in deep anguish of spirit, were all filled with peace and joy. Ten persons, till then 
in sin, doubt, and fear, found such a change that sin had no more dominion over 
them; and instead of the spirit of fear they are now filled with that of love, and 
joy, and a sound mind. A Quaker who stood by was very angry at them, and was 
biting his lips and knitting his brows when the Spirit of God came upon him also, 
so that he fell down as one dead. We prayed over him, and he soon lifted up his 
head with joy, and joined with us in thanksgiving.** 
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The “power of God” that left persons “thunderstruck” and brought them to an 
encounter with the Holy Spirit for their conversion was not limited to the early years of 
Wesley’s ministry. The published Journal contains entries throughout his career about 
the Holy Spirit’s presence and the dramatic conversions of people. Billman underscores 
that these were not isolated incidents. People experiencing the supernatural manifestation 
of the power of the Holy Spirit was a recurrent observation of the Methodist revival.” 
For instance, late into his ministry and forty-eight years after the Fetter Lane Pentecost, 
Wesley preached outdoors to a large crowd in Aghalun, Ireland (modern-day 
Brookeborough, Northern Ireland), and the Holy Spirit once again moved in power. He 
writes: 

Tue. [May] 29, [1787] . . .While I was explaining, ‘God has given unto us his 

Holy Spirit,’ he was indeed poured out in a wonderful manner. Tears of joy and 

cries were heard on every side, only so far suppressed as not to drown my voice. I 

cannot but hope that many will have cause to bless God for that hour to all 

eternity.°° 

Although these supernatural manifestations of the Holy Spirit are found 
throughout Wesley’s career, there were periods in which very few were observed. On 
August 6, 1759, Wesley preached in Everton. He recalls that the congregation listened 


intently, but only one or two people cried out and fainted. Wesley reflected, “I have 


generally observed more or less of these outward symptoms to attend the beginning of a 
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general work of God... But after a time they gradually decrease, and the work goes on 


more quietly and silently.”>! 

A few months later, Wesley returned to Everton and noticed that God’s power 
was still present, but the manifestations were not. On November 15, 1759, he wrote, 

In the afternoon God was eminently present with us, though rather to comfort than 

convince. But I observed a remarkable difference since I was here before as to the 

manner of the work. None now were in trances, none cried out, none fell down or 

were convulsed. Only some trembled exceedingly; a low murmur was heard. And 

many were refreshed with the “multitude of peace.’ 

Conclusion 

Wesley saw the manifestations of the Holy Spirit and spiritual gifts as a legitimate 
Christian experience that did not end with the Apostles but continued through his time 
and beyond. The fact that these manifestations had become uncommon and rare was 
evidence that the hearts of believers had grown cold towards God and not that God had 
changed and ceased working in this manner. To show that a person could still experience 
God’s presence is one reason Wesley thought it paramount to record these supernatural 
occurrences of the Holy Spirit’s power. The Journal was not a private diary. Wesley 
wanted the public to read it. He wanted the world to know that God’s Holy Spirit was 


active and at work, bringing people to a deeper understanding of God’s love. This work 


of the Holy Spirit was the heart of the Methodist revival. 
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But in recording these supernatural occurrences, Welsey left himself open to 


charges claiming to be a miracle worker. In his publication Letter to the Right Reverend 


the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Wesley responds to such an accusation: 


I believe God never interposed his miraculous power but according to his own 
sovereign will; not according to the will of man, neither of him by whom he 
wrought, nor of any other man whatsoever. The wisdom, as well as the power, are 
his; nor can I find that ever, from the beginning of the world, he lodged this power 
in any mere man, to be used whenever that man saw good. . . . [Y]our demand is 
made not on man, but on God. I cannot say it is modest thus to challenge God; or 
well suiting the relation of a creature to his Creator.>? 


In this statement, he affirms the reality of miraculous power. He also denies that he is a 


worker of signs and wonders. He claims that any miracle (and he believes conversion 


itself is a miracle) that occurred from his preaching or prayers is not done by his power or 


will but by God’s sovereign power and will. Earlier in the Letter, Wesley had stated, “I 


do not pretend to any extraordinary measure of the Spirit. I pretend to no other measure 


of it than may be claimed by every Christian minister.”** For Wesely, genuine modesty 


and humility require that he state God's work through him even when that work is 


extraordinary. It gives God credit for what God is doing in the revival. Charles Wallace 


adds, 


Wesley found it necessary to interpret for his readers the deep groanings of the 
sinful together with the deep peacefulness and ardent praises of the subsequently 
forgiven. .. . [S]uch expressions became a commonplace of revival, and could be 
judged both as evidence of the divine power that the Enlightenment did not often 
prize... and as examples of vile, base, or mad carryings on that polite society 
ought not countenance. . . . [SJuch behavior was taken as appropriate evidence of 


* John Wesley, The Appeals to Men of Reason and Religion and Certain Related Open Letters, 


ed. Gerald R. Gragg, Oxford ed, vol. 11, The Works of John Wesley (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
1975), 511. 


4 Wesley, The Appeals, 11:468. 
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conversion (God’s confirmation of his word in individuals) and, in the aggregate, 
of revival.°> 


Heitzenrater sums up Wesley’s ministry this way, “In an age when most of the 
population was suspicious of religious fanaticism, Wesley was not hesitant to accept 
radical manifestations of the work of the Holy Spirit, but he also was cautious enough to 
measure such experiences by biblical norms to test their authenticity.”°° 

This chapter began with the question about supernatural manifestations, “Is this 
Methodist?” In the practice of John Wesley, the answer is “yes.” Wesely adhered to a 
method and theology that relied on the Holy Spirit’s work of grace to lead persons to 
conversion. Wesley’s practice leads some to classify him with the modern term of 
charismatic Christian. Even though a lineage exists showing John Wesley’s connection to 
the modern Pentecostal and charismatic movements, Peter Bellini points out one essential 
difference between John Wesley’s early Methodist and twenty-first century charismatics. 
Modern charismatics teach that the Holy Spirit’s supernatural manifestations are 
normative and available for all believers, something Wesley did not believe. Bellini 
concludes that this difference makes Wesley “an almost charismatic.” °7 
“Thoughts upon Methodism” was one of Wesely’s last published works. In this 


article that appeared in the Arminian Magazine in 1787, his first paragraph reads, 


I am not afraid that the people called Methodists should ever cease to exist either 
in Europe or America. But I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, 


55 Charles I. Wallace, “Wesley as Revivalist/Renewal Leader,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
John Wesley, ed. Randy L. Maddox and Jason E. Vickers, Cambridge Companions to Religion (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 91, https://doi- 
org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1017/CCOL978052 1886536. 
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having the form of religion without the power. And this undoubtedly will be the 


case unless they hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they 

first set out.°® 

Wesleyan theology and practice are rooted in persons affected by the love of God 
responding by loving their neighbors. Encountering God's love is to experience God's real 
presence and God’s transforming power of the Holy Spirit to renew a person’s soul. This 
inward transforming work of the Holy Spirit is sometimes evidenced by outward 
supernatural manifestations. For Wesley, experiencing the love of God was the power of 
religion because it was the experience of the grace of God. In working towards renewal 
within a Methodist congregation, reclaiming Wesley’s reliance on the work of the Holy 
Spirit and helping persons to encounter the active presence of God would be to once 
again “hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which [the Methodist] first 


set out.” 


8 John Wesley, The Methodist Societies History, Nature, and Design, ed. Rupert E Davies, 
Bicentennial ed., vol. 9, The Works of John Wesley (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 527. 


»° Wesley, The Methodist Societies, 9:527. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The heart of the Christian mission is to share the gospel and make disciples of 
Jesus Christ. But what is the good news to be shared? A quick look at the biographies of 
Jesus in the New Testament gives us this summary. Jesus stated the central theme of his 
ministry in Mark 1:15 with the words, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has 
come near; repent, and believe in the good news.” Matthew sums up Jesus’ ministry with 
these words, “Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues and 
proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and curing every disease and every sickness 
among the people” (Matt. 4:23).! When Jesus sends out the Twelve to do ministry on 
their own, Luke states that “he sent them out to proclaim the kingdom of God and to 
heal” (Luke 9:2). Next, Jesus sends out the seventy other disciples. He gives them similar 
instructions concerning proclaiming the good news of the kingdom of God (Luke 10:1, 
9). All four verses show that the kingdom of God was the good news that Jesus 
proclaimed, taught, and demonstrated through healing, deliverance, and miracles. The 


only gospel Jesus preached and taught his disciples to do was the gospel of the kingdom. 


' A parallel of Mathew 4:23 appears in Matthew 9:35. Together, these verses bracket off a section 
in which Matthew gives us a sample of Jesus’ teaching and proclamation (chapters 5-7) as well as a 
sampling of Jesus healing and miracles (chapters 8-9). This shows that proclaiming the good news of the 
neamess of the kingdom cannot be separated from deomonstrating the kingdom is present. 
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What did Jesus mean by the kingdom of God? When Jesus spoke of the kingdom, 


his first hearers had to have some pre-conceived understanding of what Jesus meant. As 
Eldon Ladd points out, Jesus never defines the kingdom. This lack of a definition is 
because the kingdom of God was not a new concept that Jesus invented. Understanding 
the kingdom was already familiar to Jesus’ first-century Jewish hearers.” 

Where did this concept originate? There can only be one source. Because Jesus’ 
first audiences were Jewish and grounded in the Hebrew scriptures, their understanding 
of the kingdom must be rooted in the Old Testament. However, the phrase “kingdom of 
God” is not found in the Old Testament. First Chronicles 28:5 and 2 Chronicles 13:8 are 
the only two references to the “kingdom of the Lord.” But as Sigurd Grindheim points 
out, “These statistics are deceptive. Jesus’s language about the kingdom builds on the 
idea that God is king, a point that is made explicitly or implicitly on almost every page of 
the Old Testament.” This chapter uses Biblical theology to examine critical texts and 
scripture themes that inform Jesus’ meaning of the expression and how Jesus expanded 


that meaning into the ministry that he would call all of his followers to do. 


Creation 
If there is a kingdom, then there is a sovereign king. Collins English Dictionary 


defines sovereignty as “having supreme and unrestricted power” or “the position, 


2 George Eldon Ladd, The Presence of the Future: The Eschatology of Biblical Realism, Revised 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 1974), 45. 


3 Sigurd Grindheim, Living in the Kingdom of God: A Biblical Theology for the Life of the Church 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2018), 1. 
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dominion or authority of a sovereign.’ Sovereign and sovereignty are words that 
describe God. As Don Williams states, “Whenever God shows himself in his heavenly 
reign throughout the Bible, he is seen seated upon his throne, sovereign over all things.” 
When thinking of the Biblical theology of kingship, the temptation is to start with 
Israel’s monarchy. However, Stephen Um reminds us that “. .. God’s royal rule began 
with his sovereign administration and preservation of the cosmic order he had created.”° 
And Nicholas Perrin states, “The act of creation is a completely autonomous act. There is 
nothing within God’s character, much less anything external to God, that compels him to 
create.”’ Through the autonomous act of creation, we see God exhibit three kingly traits. 
The first is that creation comes into existence through the authority of God’s 
spoken word. Like a sovereign king who speaks (Then God said, “Let there be light” 
(Gen. 1:3a), his commands are carried out (. . . and there was light (Gen. 1:3b)). In 
Genesis 1, God speaks, and his word calls the universe into existence. “The divine word 
is spoken and immediately fulfilled; God speaks, and it is done. The first readers of 
Genesis would have understood this right away: in speaking creation into existence, God 
is acting like a king. God is not just a king, but the king of the cosmos.”* As the psalmist 


writes, “By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, and all their host by the breath 


4 "sovereignty." In Collins English Dictionary, edited by Collins Dictionaries. 12th ed. Collins, 
2014. https://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://search.credoreference.com/content/entry/hcengdict/ 
sovereignty/0?institutionId=8909 


5 Don Williams, Signs, Wonders, and the Kingdom of God: A Biblical Guide for the Reluctant 
Skeptic (Ann Arbor, MI: Servant Books, 1989), 27. 


® Stephen T. Um, The Kingdom of God (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2015), 10. 


7 Nicholas Perrin, The Kingdom of God: A Biblical Theology, ed. Jonathan Lunde, Biblical 
Theology for Life (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2019), 40. 


8 Perrin, The Kingdom of God, 40. (emphasis original) 


1s. 
of his mouth. . . . For he spoke, and it came to be; he commanded, and it stood firm” (Ps. 


33:6, 9). And because creation comes from the command of God, Williams points out 
that creation reveals its Creator. “Like an artist, [God] signs his work, and it is ‘good.’” 
As David sings in Psalm 19:1, “The heavens are telling the glory of God; and the 
firmament proclaims his handiwork.” 

The second kingly trait exhibited by God is the image of a judge. God shows 
sovereignty as the one who judges by the declaration that the creation is “good” (Gen. 
1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). In this judgment, God pronounces that everything functions 
in the ordered system according to its design.'° The Hebrew word “good” (t6b) also 
carries additional meanings. Kenneth Mathews expounds that God, as the judge of the 
universe, is also the landlord distinguishing between “good” and “not good” or evil. 
Mathews writes, “There is in the biblical understanding of the universe an inherent moral 
factor that cannot be divorced from the proper order of things.”!! “Good and evil” is a 
typology of function and not inherent in the material of creation. Something is “good” 
when it functions according to its design and purpose. Something is “evil” when it does 
not function according to its design and purpose, leading to chaos. 

The third trait of God’s sovereignty we find in the creation narrative is that God is 
the one who names (Gen. 1:5, 8, 10). Mathews states, “The act of naming is an important 


feature in the creation account, indicating the existence (‘being’) of the element named 


° Williams, Signs, Wonders, and the Kingdom of God, 43. 


'0 John H. Walton and N. T. Wright, The Lost World of Adam and Eve: Genesis 2-3 and the 
Human Origins Debate (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2015), 55. 
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and also God’s authority over his creation.”!* God shares this authority with the first 
human (Gen. 2:19-20).'° 

Furthermore, being made in the image of God (Gen. 1:26-27), God names humans 
to serve as God’s representatives in the world. As the narrative moves to the second 
creation story in Genesis chapter two, God tasked the first humans to bring order to 
creation.!4 Perrin notes, “By creating Adam and Eve in the divine image, God intended to 
stake out legal territory, establishing his jurisdiction through the image-bearing presence, 
wherever humanity might be found.”!> As bearers of God’s image, God intends for 
humans to function as vice-regents who act in cooperation with God’s rule.'® 

Genesis chapters one and two establish God as the sovereign over all creation. As 
the psalmist writes: 


The Lord has established his throne in the heavens, 
and his kingdom rules over all. 
Bless the Lord, O you his angels, 
you mighty ones who do his bidding, 
obedient to his spoken word. 
Bless the Lord, all his hosts, 
his ministers that do his will. 
Bless the Lord, all his works, 
in all places of his dominion. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul (Ps. 103:19-22). 


? Mathews, Genesis 1-11:26, 1A:147. 
3 Mathews, Genesis I-11:26, 1A:147. 
4 Walton and Wright, The Lost World of Adam and Eve, 42-43. 


> Perrin, The Kingdom of God, 43. 


® Grindheim, Living in the Kingdom of God, 6. 


Ths) 
Chaos, Order, Shalom, and The Fall 


The creation narrative of Genesis chapter one is the story of God bringing created 
order to the primordial chaos represented in the formless void, darkness, and “the deep” 
of Genesis 1:2.'7 Walton and Wright argue that the first chapter of Genesis is not the 
story of material origins out of nothing but the ordering of chaos into the universe that 
sustains and flourishes human life.'* God decrees this functional order to be “good” and 
“very good.” However, “good” does not indicate a flawless and perfect order. It is a 
system with optimal function as God intended but still contains some non-ordered 
chaos.” 

The narrative reveals the ongoing existence of non-ordered chaos found in 
primordial darkness and the deep of Genesis 1:2. The creation of light (Gen. 1:3) did not 
remove the chaotic darkness. Instead, God incorporates it into the created order of time. 
“And God saw that the light was good; and God separated the light from the darkness. 
God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night” (Gen. 1:4-5). 

Similarly, the creation of the sky does not remove the deep waters. Instead, God 
parts the primordial sea to create space for the sky’s dome. “So God made the dome and 
separated the waters that were under the dome from the waters that were above the 


dome” (Gen. 1:6). The narrative says, “God is in control of watery chaos.””° 


'7 John Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, 2nd edition, The International 
Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments (Edinburgh, UK: T&T Clark, 
1994), 17. 

'8 Walton and Wright, The Lost World of Adam and Eve, 34. 

'9 Walton and Wright, The Lost World of Adam and Eve, 55. 
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(Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons International, 2001), 26. 
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Then God populates the deep waters by creating “great sea monsters” (Gen. 1:21). 


The Hebrew word is tannin. In the ancient Near East cosmologies, tannin refers to “chaos 
monsters.””! Other Biblical texts parallel tannin with the multi-headed beast Leviathan 
(Ps. 74:13-14). And nahas describes Leviathan or serpent (Isa. 27:1). The point the 
narrative is making is that even chaos monsters are subject to God’s rule. God alone is 
sovereign. God is king over the cosmos by establishing order out of chaos and bringing 
creation into adherence with God's purposes, including the parts that still contain non- 
ordered chaos.”” 
What is God’s purpose for his creation? God aimed to create humans that bear 
God’s image to be coworkers with him, keeping the universe ordered and free of chaos. 
As Psalm chapter eight declares: 
When I look at your heavens, the work of your fingers, 
the moon and the stars that you have established; 
what are human beings that you are mindful of them, 
mortals that you care for them? 
Yet you have made them a little lower than God, 
and crowned them with glory and honor. 
You have given them dominion over the works of your hands; 
you have put all things under their feet (Ps. 8:3-6). 
Genesis 2:15 describes Adam’s task: “to till and keep” the garden of Eden. 
According to Walton, the Hebrew verbs translated as “till” and “keep” are more 
frequently used to describe priestly service to God rather than agricultural tasks. He 


concludes that “it is likely that the tasks given to Adam are of a priestly nature: caring for 


sacred space. In ancient thinking, caring for sacred space was a way of upholding 


1 Mathews, Genesis 1-11:26, 1A:156. 


>? John H. Walton, Genesis, The NIV Application Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2001), 76. 
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creation. By preserving order, non-order was held at bay.” This maintaining of the 


creative order made Adam and Eve participants in God’s work of sustaining creation.”4 
Walter Brueggeman reflects on how the image of God and care of creation unite 
God’s sovereignty with human responsibility and free will. 


It is now generally agreed that the image of God reflected in human persons is 
after the manner of a king who establishes statues of himself to assert his 
sovereign rule where the king himself cannot be present. (We may draw on this 
analogy only while recognizing its inadequacy, such plastic or sculpture is 
“fixed.”) The human creature attests to the Godness of God by exercising freedom 
with and authority over all the other creatures entrusted to its care. The image of 
God in the human person is a mandate of power and responsibility.”° 


We find the cosmos in an ordered state at the end of each creation story in 
Genesis chapters one and two. Grindhem states, 


God’s plan was for his kingly rule to be executed by humans. He left his creation 
in the hands of the people he had created, and he entrusted to them the task of 
carrying out his dominion. It was a risky plan. It was a plan that shows us the 
magnitude of God’s investment in the people he had formed.”° 


Cornelius Plantinga uses the Hebrew word shalom to describe the ordered state of 
the cosmos. He defines shalom as “universal flourishing, wholeness, and delight. . . . 


Shalom, in other words, is the way things ought to be.””’ He continues, “In sum, shalom 


23 Walton and Wright, The Lost World of Adam and Eve, 105-6. 
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is God’s design for creation and redemption; sin is blamable human vandalism of these 
great realities and therefore an affront to their architect and builder.””® 

In the drama of Genesis chapter three, the serpent enters the story and entices 
Adam and Eve to “vandalize shalom” with an act of rebellion. The serpent does this by 
getting our first parents to doubt the goodness of God (Gen. 3:1-5). They violate the 
command and eat the fruit from the forbidden tree. “Humans did not prove themselves to 
be worthy vice-regents; they turned and rebelled against the one they were intended to 
serve. They did not want God as their king.”””” 

This rebellion or mutiny is called sin. Sin is more than a moral issue, breaking a 
known law, or an activity. Plantinga points out that sin is also the deep-seated 
predisposition to violate shalom and interfere with God’s created order.*° The 
consequence of sin and its open rebellion towards God’s kingship and intention for 
creation decreases shalom. As a result, chaos increases. However, as Grindheim 
indicates, the human rebellion against God’s kingly rule does not change the reality that 
God is still the sovereign ruler over creation. Human mutiny does not threaten God’s 
status as the sovereign king of all creation.*! 


Open rebellion against God’s rule does cause an escalation of chaos in the forms 


of discord and dissension throughout creation. Although God is still the sovereign king 


°8 Plantinga, Not the Way It’s Supposed to Be, 16. 
2° Grindheim, Living in the Kingdom of God, 7. 
3° Plantinga, Not the Way It’s Supposed to Be, 14. 
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over all that God has created, the world no longer respects God’s rule, and at times, 


hostile actions are taken by those rebelling against that rule. 

The current world news has a modern illustration. The Donbas region in southeast 
Ukraine contains the oblasts or states of Donetsk and Luhansk. In 2014, these two 
territories declared themselves independent republics, and an armed uprising against the 
Ukrainian government began. Although the rebellion’s leadership considers these 
territories self-governing, neither Ukraine nor the international community recognizes 
this status. Legally, Ukraine still rules the Donbas region, but the rebels who live within 
its borders do not acknowledge that authority. The rebels live and govern as an 
independent republic. In the same way, God is still king over this world that God has 
created, but those who rebel against God’s rule while living within the boundaries of 
God’s creation do not recognize God’s sovereignty.” 

One consequence of this active rebellion against God’s kingship is that the 
authority to rule this world that God had given humans transferred to another. The New 
Testament identifies this “other” as the devil or Satan. In the temptation of Jesus found in 
Luke’s gospel, the devil shows Jesus all the world’s kingdoms (Luke 4:5) and then, after 
claiming he had the authority to rule over them, offers that authority to Jesus. “And the 
devil said to him, ‘To you I will give their glory and all this authority; for it has been 
given over to me, and I give it to anyone I please” (Luke 4:6, emphasis added). 

With this transfer of God-given authority from humans to the devil, two 


kingdoms, the kingdom of God and the dominion of Satan, lay claim to the same 


3? This example is adapeted from one found in Grindheim, Living in the Kingdom of God, 8. 
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territory. George Ladd writes, “The theology of the Kingdom of God is essentially one of 


conflict and conquest over the kingdom of Satan.” 

Faced with open rebellion, God now speaks in the kingly role of judge and 
pronounces a curse on the creation. What God had previously proclaimed as “very good” 
(Gen. 1:31) and which produced fruit to eat without effort (Gen. 2:16) now requires sweat 
and toil to overcome creation’s new propensity to produce thorns and thistles (Gen. 3:17- 
19). Yet within the words of judgment is also found the hope of redemption. God 
pronounces that enmity exists between the serpent’s offspring and the woman’s. And 
from the “seed” (the literal meaning of zera‘ or “offspring’”’) of the woman will come one 
who will strike the head of the serpent even as the serpent strikes his heel (Gen. 3:15). 
Jewett and Shuster state, “The great surprise is that in revealing himself as the Judge who 
condemns, God also reveals himself as the Redeemer who saves. He promises our first 
parents One who shall deliver them from the power of the evil one (symbolized by the 
serpent) to which they have succumbed.”*4 

Following the pronouncement of judgment, Mathews draws attention to two 
events that “signal a continuing hope for the couple—a hope that ironically the ominous 
verdicts themselves had contained. The first event is Adam’s naming of his wife ‘Eve’ 


(Gen. 3:20), and the second is God’s provision of animal skins for garments (Gen. 


3:21).”3> Jewett and Shuster add, “God’s justice and goodness as Creator are now seen in 


33 George Eldon Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, Revised Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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a new light, the light of his judgment and grace as Redeemer. His provident love of the 


creature now becomes his redeeming love of the sinner.’”*° 

Exodus’s central themes are the conflict between the two kingdoms and God’s 
redemptive love for his people. Derek Morphew describes the message of Exodus as “the 
power of God against the power of darkness, the power of Yahweh against the power of 
Egypt. To say, ‘kingdom of God,’ is therefore to say something about power, battle, 
conquest, and victory.”*’ And it is as a warrior-king that God acts to rescue his people. 
Williams states, 

One of the most important responsibilities of a king is to go to war on behalf of 

his subjects. When they are taken captive, he must retrieve them. Thus, we are not 

to be surprised that Yahweh battles against Egypt with his signs and wonders. As 

King he redeems his people from their slavery to the Egyptian gods (human and 

divine) and restores his rightful rule over them.** 

Terrence Fretheim reveals that the events that are commonly called “plagues” in 
Exodus are in the narrative itself called “signs” (ot; Exod. 4:17; 7:3; 8:23; 10:1—2) and 
“wonders” (mopet; Exod. 4:21; 7:3, 9; 11:9-10).°? Douglas Stuart points out that rather 
than ten signs, there are eleven when you add the first demonstration of Aaron’s staff 


becoming a snake (Exod. 7:8-13). He concludes that these eleven miraculous signs 


indicate God’s sovereignty over Egypt, their gods, and Pharaoh.*” Edward Greenstein 
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draws a similar conclusion, “By appropriating Egypt’s firstborn, YHWH demonstrates 
his sovereignty over Pharaoh and his people.”*! 

Another important consideration is how God implements these signs and 
wonders. Fretheim recognizes that God chooses to partner with Aaron/Moses. After 
detailing the complex relationship between God, Moses, and Aaron, he states, “While 
they are God’s signs and wonders, one must speak also to the activity of Moses and 
Aaron with respect to each. Both God and human beings are agents. Moses and Aaron 
would not be effective without God’s power working in the world through that which is 
not divine.’4” 

An example of the God-human partnership is the crossing of the Red Sea. In 
Exodus 14:15, God says to Moses, “But you lift up your staff, and stretch out your hand 
over the sea and divide it, that the Israelites may go into the sea on dry ground.” And 
Exodus 14:21 states, “Then Moses stretched out his hand over the sea. The Lord drove 
the sea back by a strong east wind all night, and turned the sea into dry land; and the 
waters were divided.” 

God could have acted and used divine power to cause the east wind to divide the 
sea without Moses raising his staff. But just like God created the first parents to partner 
with him to maintain the created order, God, in his sovereignty, now partners with the 


human being Moses to enact his signs and wonders as God redeems and rescues his 


people from Egypt and Pharaoh. One is left to conclude that if Moses had chosen not to 


41 Edward L. Greenstein, “The Firstborn Plague and the Reading Process,” in Pomegranates and 
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partner with God by raising his staff and stretching out his hand over the sea, God would 


not have used divine power to send the wind that parted the waters. 

In Exodus 15:1-18, Moses and the Israelites sing a victory song of praise on the 
other side of the Red Sea. After extolling the Lord as a warrior who defeated Pharaoh and 
his army, the first half of the song ends by asking: 

Who is like you, O Lord, among the gods? 

Who is like you, majestic in holiness, 
awesome in splendor, doing wonders? 

You stretched out your right hand, 

the earth swallowed them (Exod. 15:11-12). 


Stuart affirms the God-human partnership expressed here when he comments on these 


verses. 


Although it was Moses who stretched out his hand with the staff of God in it to 

initiate the miracle at the sea (14:21), the song can properly attribute the whole 

thing to Yahweh (“You stretched out your right hand’’). Thus the song confirms 
that what Moses did he did as Yahweh’s “stand-in.”4? 


The second half of the victory song, verses 13-18, changes the focus from God 
redeeming his people out of Egypt to establishing God’s presence among his people 
through his eternal reign. 


Terror and dread fell upon them; 
by the might of your arm, they became still as a stone 
until your people, O Lord, passed by, 
until the people whom you acquired passed by. 
You brought them in and planted them on the mountain of your own possession, 
the place, O Lord, that you made your abode, 
the sanctuary, O Lord, that your hands have established. 
The Lord will reign forever and ever (Exod. 15:16-18). 


Brevard Childs notes in his commentary on Exodus, “The poem ends with the 


ascription to Yahweh as king, so frequently found in the Psalter. Yahweh now rules; he is 


43 Stuart, Exodus, 355. 
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being praised by his people.”“* Childs also points out that this song differs from similar 


poems found in Psalms. One difference is that this song does not mention Israel’s future 
disobedience. Instead, it celebrates a profound unity between God as king and his people. 
This unity empowers Israel to overcome all obstacles (“passed by’), including other 
nations. Childs concludes, 

The nations fall back in terror before God’s leading. Only later in disobedience 

does Israel seek its own way to become a “taunt to the nations’ and a ‘laughing 

stock among the people’ (Ps. 44:15, 16). Likewise, only later does the need arise 
for the prophets to reinterpret eschatologically the meaning of Yahweh’s kingship 
which Israel had early celebrated in her worship.** 

With the redemption of God’s people, who celebrate God’s kingship through their 
worship, two understandings of the kingdom of God emerge in the Old Testament’s 
remaining texts. Bruce Waltke refers to two forms of God’s kingdom: the “universal 
kingdom” and the “particular kingdom.” Waltke writes, 

Considering these two aspects of God’s kingdom, we see that there is a twofold 

emphasis on God’s kingship: he is King of all the earth (2 Kings 19:15; Isa. 6:5; 


Jer. 46:18; Pss. 29:10; 99:1— 4) and of his chosen people in particular (Exod. 
15:18; Num. 23:21; Deut. 33:5; Isa. 43:15).*° 


The Old Testament narrative is the salvation history of God’s particular people, 
Israel, and how God uses this kingdom to restore and redeem the corruption and rebellion 
in the created order. In Exodus, God as king fought against this rebellion to deliver his 
people from Egyptian captivity. After Moses’ death, God exercises rule over his realm by 


partnering with chosen leaders such as Joshua and the judges. However, a problem 


“4 Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary, ed. Peter Ackroyd 
et al., The Old Testament Library (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 252. 


45 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 252-53. 
4° Bruce K. Waltke, “The Kingdom of God in the Old Testament: Definitions and Story,” in The 


Kingdom of God, ed. Christopher W. Morgan and Robert A. Peterson (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2012), 50- 
ST 
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quickly emerges. The corruption of the human heart keeps luring people away from 


God’s particular kingdom towards rebellion in the universal realm. A refrain heard 
through the Book of Judges is “the Israelites did what was evil in the sight of the Lord” 
(Judg. 2:11, cf. Judg. 3:7; 3:12; 4:1; 6:1; 10:6; 13:1). God’s people reject God’s rule over 
them. The Book of Judges ends with these words, “In those days there was no king in 
Israel; all the people did what was right in their own eyes” (Judg. 21:25). Waltke 
describes the situation this way, “The internal emerging kingdom, or particular kingdom, 
is continually bumping up against the external emerging kingdom, or universal kingdom, 
thus exposing the friction between the ways of a holy God and a corrupted world.” 
Samuel is the last judge and the first prophet. Once again, a neighboring power 
(this time the Philistines) threatened Israel. The elders of Israel demanded, “appoint for 
us, then, a king to govern us, like other nations” (1 Sam. 8:4). Yet Israel was not to be 
like other nations. Out of all the nations of the earth, God called them to be his “treasured 
possession” that was to be “a priestly kingdom and a holy nation” (Exod. 19:5-6).** 
Brueggemann states, “The problem of monarchy is theological, not political. The 
monarchy is not the rejection of Samuel but of Yahweh . . . this rejection is not a new 
happening but is characteristic in the history of Israel (v. 8).”*? Robert Bergen adds, 
“Tsrael had rejected the Lord as their king (cf. Num. 14:11). The people’s demand for an 


earthly king represented the political manifestation of a spiritual problem.”*° 


47 Waltke, “Definitions and Story,” 71. 
48 Cf Lv 20:26; Nm 23:9. 


4 Walter Brueggemann, First and Second Samuel, Interpretation, a Bible Commentary for 
Teaching and Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1990), 62. 


*° Robert D. Bergen, J, 2 Samuel, vol. 7, The New American Commentary (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1996), 117. 
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God is still king, but the establishment of the monarchy is God’s accommodation 


for Israel’s rebellion. And it comes at a cost. Samuel warns the elders that when the king 
oppresses them, and they cry out to the Lord, “the Lord will not answer you on that day” 
(1 Sam. 8:18). Williams points out that Samuel’s pronouncement marks a turning point in 
the appearance of signs and wonders in the Old Testament narrative. 

In God’s “passive wrath,” the signs and wonders of His kingdom die out. After a 

brief charismatic period during Saul’s and David’s reigns, Israel cannot expect 

God’s direct intervention against invading armies. In fact, he will use the pagan 

nations to bring the fire of his judgment upon faithless Israel.*! 

Further, Williams concludes that this shows that signs and wonders express God’s 
kingdom and the acceptance of God’s rule. “They do not accompany revelation or prove 
revelation, but they implement God’s reign, as the instruments of his kingdom. No 
wonder they are restored in the ministry of Jesus!” 

As God’s called people spiraled into rebellion and sin under the monarchy, the 
hope of Israel’s restoration began to rise. The spirit of the Lord moved from the leaders 
and judges to messengers known as the prophets (cf. Micaiah in 1 Kings 22). And the 
message of the prophets is a two-sided coin. On one side, they speak words of 
punishment and judgment of the nations, including Israel. 

I saw the Lord standing beside the altar, and he said: 

Strike the capitals until the thresholds shake, 

and shatter them on the heads of all the people; 
and those who are left I will kill with the sword; 


not one of them shall flee away, 
not one of them shall escape (Amos 9:1). 


5! Williams, Signs, Wonders, and the Kingdom of God, 98. 


* Williams, Signs, Wonders, and the Kingdom of God, 98n4. 
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And on the other side, the prophets speak words of promise that bring salvation and 


restoration to God’s people. 
I will restore the fortunes of my people Israel, 
and they shall rebuild the ruined cities and inhabit them; 
they shall plant vineyards and drink their wine, 
and they shall make gardens and eat their fruit (Amos 9:14). 

After a brief survey of the prophets, Ladd concludes that historical forces would 
not produce this judgment and restoration. The kingdom of God would not come as a 
natural result of a human self-improvement plan or societal evolution. 

The source of God’s Kingdom is suprahistorical; God himself must visit his 

people. Even in the oldest conceptions, God’s kingship could come to pass 

absolutely only at the cost of a great change which would mark the end of the 
present state of things and the establishment of something new.°? 

The “present state of things” and the “establishment of something new” are 
referred to in the New Testament as “this present age” and “the age to come.” For 
instance, Jesus speaks that blasphemy of the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven “either in 
this age or in the age to come” (Matt. 12:32; Cf. Mark 10:30, Luke 18:30; Eph. 1:21). 
Ladd states, “The present age is evil, but the Kingdom of God belongs to The Age to 
Come. The Kingdom of God, both as the perfect manifestation of God’s reign and the 
realm of completed redemptive blessing, belongs to The Age to Come.”™4 
The Old Testament prophets believed that this Present Age would end when God 


intervened and entered human history. God himself would reverse the evils of Satan and 


his rebellion. And then God would establish his reign in the Age to Come. Figure 2 is a 


3 Ladd, The Presence of the Future, 58. 


54 George Eldon Ladd, The Gospel of the Kingdom: Scriptural Studies in the Kingdom of God, 
Reprint (Mansfield Centre, CT: Martino Publishing, 2011), 31. 
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God entering history 


THIS PRESENT AGE 


THE AGE TO COME 


Figure 2. Old Testament view of the Present Age and the Age 
to Come. 


timeline diagram that shows God’s entry into history as the demarcation between the two 
ages. When God enters history, the Present Age ends, and the Age to Come begins.* 
God entering history is seen in two emphases by the prophets. The first is that 
God will again establish God’s direct reign throughout Israel. “See, the Lord God comes 
with might, and his arm rules for him” (Isa. 40:10a). “As I live, says the Lord God, surely 
with a mighty hand and outstretched arm, and with wrath poured out, I will be king over 
you” (Ezek. 20:33). God will establish this direct rule by delegating his authority through 
the line of David. “The days are surely coming, says the Lord, when I will raise up for 
David a righteous Branch, and he shall reign as king and deal wisely, and shall execute 
justice and righteousness in the land” (Jer. 23:5). 
The second emphasis is that this inbreaking of God’s rule into this present age 
brings both judgment and salvation. 
See, the day is coming, burning like an oven, when all the arrogant and all 
evildoers will be stubble; the day that comes shall burn them up, says the Lord of 
hosts, so that it will leave them neither root nor branch. But for you who revere 
my name the sun of righteousness shall rise, with healing in its wings. You shall 
go out leaping like calves from the stall. And you shall tread down the wicked, for 


they will be ashes under the soles of your feet, on the day when I act, says 
the Lord of hosts (Mal. 4:1-3). 


5 This timeline is adapted from Ladd, The Gospel of the Kingdom, 28. 
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When God entered history, the prophets also saw that it would come through the 


increased agency of God’s spirit or ruach. Through Ezekiel, God said, 


I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from all your 
uncleannesses, and from all your idols I will cleanse you. A new heart I will give 
you, and a new spirit I will put within you; and I will remove from your body the 
heart of stone and give you a heart of flesh. I will put my spirit within you, and 
make you follow my statutes and be careful to observe my ordinances (Ezek. 
36:25-27). 


And Joel wrote, “Then afterwards I will pour out my spirit on all flesh; your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions. Even on the male and female slaves, in those days, I will pour out my 
spirit (Joel 2:28-29).” 
Daniel Block reminds us, 
When we think in terms of the OT understanding of the ruach of YHWH... we 
should think first and foremost of the divine presence on earth. The ruach is the 
agency through which God’s will is exercised, whether it be in creation, his 
dispensing of life, his guidance and providential care, the revelation of his will, 
his salvation (Isa 63), his renewal of unregenerate hearts and minds, or his sealing 
of his covenant people as his own. The spirit of YHWH is not a self-existent agent 
operating independently. The ruach is the power of God at work among 
humankind. It is his creating, animating, energizing force. The ruach can hardly 
be identified as one other than God himself.°° 
The New Testament modifies this view on how God would enter history, end the 
Present Age, and begin the Age to Come. The Old Testament view of the two ages is that 
the Present Age will end when God enters history, and the Age to Come will begin. As 


Figure 3 shows, the New Testament view overlaps the two ages.°’ It speaks of the 


blessings of the Age to Come co-existing with the Present Age. Hebrews 6:4-5 references 


5° Daniel I. Block, “The Prophet of the Spirit: The Use of RWH in the Book of Ezekiel,” in By the 
River Chebar: Historical, Literary, and Theological Studies in the Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge, UK: James 
Clarke & Co, 2014), 167, https://doi.org/10.2307/j.cttlcegf8m7.14. 


57 This timeline is adapted from Ladd, The Gospel of the Kingdom, 42. 
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THE AGE TO COME 


The Last 
Days 


The period in which 
we now live. The 
age to come realized 
in principle but not 


THIS PRESENT AGE fully here. 


First coming of Jesus 
Second coming of Jesus 


Figure 3. New Testament view of the Present Age and the Age 
to Come. 


persons who “have shared in the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the goodness of the word of 
God and the powers of the age to come.” Commenting on this verse, Ladd points out, 
The Age to Come is still future, but we may taste the powers of that Age. 
Something has happened by virtue of which that which belongs to the future has 
become present. The powers of The Age to Come have penetrated This Age. 
While we still live in the present evil Age and while Satan is still the god of This 
Age, we may taste the powers of The Coming Age.*® 
Oscar Cullmann agrees with Ladd as he points out the tension in this view. The 
kingdom of God, represented by The Age to Come, is present and yet to come. Cullman 
resolves this tension by comparing how the kingdom can be both present and future to a 
decisive battle in a war and the final outcome of victory. “The decisive battle in a war 
may already have occurred in a relatively early stage of the war, and yet the war still 
continues. Although the decisive effect of that battle is perhaps not recognized by all, it 
nevertheless already means victory.”°” 
The classic historical example is the difference between D-Day on June 6, 1944, 


and Victory Europe (VE) Day on May 8, 1945. The Allies' invasion of the beaches of 


Normandy was the decisive battle that led to the eventual outcome of victory eleven 


8 Ladd, The Gospel of the Kingdom, 41. 


°° Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History, 
trans. Floyd V. Filson, Third Edition (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1964), 84. 
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months later. But other battles were still fought between those two critical events, and 


lives were lost. In the same way, Jesus’ cross and resurrection is the decisive battle that 
already means victory. However, we still await the eventual end of the rebellious Present 


Age at Jesus’ second coming. 


Conclusion 

When Jesus spoke about the “kingdom of God,” the phrase carried the hopes of 
the Jewish people. It recalled that God is the sovereign creator of all things. God is the 
warrior king who fights for his people through signs and wonders, delivers them from 
captivity, and brings them to the land of promise. The phrase recalls when God ruled 
Israel through his chosen agents, the judges, and how the people eventually rejected 
God’s rule when they wanted a king to be like other nations. The phrase carried the 
messianic hope that God would again establish his rule through human agency and 
deliver God’s people. The words “kingdom of God” anticipate a day when God would 
judge the rebellious chaos of this age and reestablish the created order in the age to come. 

Dutch theologian Herman Ridderbos points out that the miracles of Jesus are 
signs of the realized presence of the kingdom.” “This factual relation between the 
coming of the kingdom and Jesus' miracles . . . all prove that Satan's power has been 
broken and that, therefore, the kingdom has come.’””*! And the German theologian Paul 


Tillich agrees. Tillich writes, 


6° Herman Ridderbos, The Coming of the Kingdom, trans. H. de Jongste (Philadelphia, PA: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1969), 65. 


6! Ridderbos, The Coming of the Kingdom, 66-67. 
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The gospels, certainly, are not responsible for this disappearance of power in the 
picture of Jesus. They abound in stories of healing; but we are responsible, 
ministers, laymen, theologians, who forgot that "Savior" means he who makes 
whole and sane what is broken and insane, in body and mind. The woman who 
encountered Him was made whole, the demoniac who met Him was liberated 
from his mental cleavage. Those who are disrupted, split, disintegrated, are healed 
by Him. And because this is so, because this power has appeared on earth, the 
Kingdom of God has come upon us; 


Thus, Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom required both demonstrations through 
miracles and words. Randy Clark states it this way, “[T]he power for signs, wonders, 
healings, miracles and deliverance was not just to authenticate the message; this power 
was the expression of the message. Signs and wonders were not just performed to 
validate the Good News; they were a vital element of the Good News!” Robert 
Sawvelle adds, 

An evidence of the kingdom is the manifestation of God’s power in the preaching 

of the gospel. This power was for Jesus and the early church, but it is also for us 

today. To remove the power of the kingdom from the gospel presentation limits 
the effectiveness of the gospel witness.™ 
Sawvelle continues, “...the understanding and expectation of the church today should be 
that God still heals the sick and delivers the oppressed as part of the proclamation of the 
gospel of the kingdom.” 


The proclamation of the kingdom of God still carries hope for all people. And as 


we look at methods for sharing this message, the sharing still must be done through 


® Paul Tillich, The New Being (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), 43. 
63 Clark, There Is More!, 108. 


4 Bob Sawvelle, Receive Your Miracle Now: A Case for Healing Today, Kindle (New 
Kensington, PA: Whitaker House, 2017), 99. 


6 Sawvelle, Receive Your Miracle Now, 100. 


proclamation and demonstration. Signs, wonders, healings, and miracles are vital to 


sharing the good news today. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The “Wesleyan Quadrilateral” is a central tenet of the Methodist approach to faith 
and practice. Theologian Albert Outler first called it a quadrilateral and identified the four 
elements: scripture, reason, tradition, and experience. In his essay “The Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral — In John Wesley,” Outler points out that the Anglican church already had 
the “triad” of scripture, reason, and tradition. However, it was Wesley’s “special genius” 
to add experience. Outler writes, “With this ‘fourth dimension,’ one might say, Wesley 
was trying to incorporate the notion of conversion into the Anglican tradition—to make 
room in it for his own conversion and those of others.”' Wesley’s conversion that Outler 
references was his “heart strangely warm” experience at Aldersgate on May 24, 1738. 

Methodist pastor and theologian William Abraham argues that because of 
Wesley’s encounter, an “evangelical experience” of God’s grace was “utterly crucial” for 
him. Abraham defines this evangelical experience as “‘a deep encounter with the living 


God wherein we become aware of the things of the Spirit through the witness of the 


' Albert C. Outler, “The Wesleyan Quadrilateral - In John Wesley,” Wesleyan Theological Journal 
20, no. 1 (1985): 10. 
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divine Spirit.”” Outler and Abraham agree that a personal experience or encounter with 
God’s grace is fundamental to a Wesleyan understanding of conversion. 

The identified problem for this project is that faith-sharing styles that rely heavily 
on a person sharing the right words are ineffective in today’s culture. A faith-sharing 
model in which the person sharing the gospel trusts the Holy Spirit to create a “deep 
encounter with the living God” would be more effective. Thus, the connection between 
religious experience, conversion, and a person’s bond to God is the principal 
investigative inquiry of the hypothesis to be tested: if members of Will Rogers United 
Methodist Church complete a training course receiving procedural and posteriori 
knowledge on prayer and spiritual gifts, then there will be an increase in their 
expectations when they pray with people and a greater willingness to pray with others. 

Attachment theory is an area of behavioral psychology that explores the role of 
emotional and physical experiences from a caregiver to an infant in forming a bond of 
connectedness between the child and caregiver. The theory also includes how attachment 
styles formed as a child affect relationships as an adult and how adults can change from 
insecure attachment styles to secure attachments that create more healthy relational 
bonds. Attachment theory is also used in the psychology of religion to describe a person’s 
perception of their relationship with God and the role that experience plays in this 
attachment. 

This chapter examines the development of attachment theory, the identified 


attachment styles, the process of changing from insecure to secure attachment, and how 


? William J. Abraham, “The Wesleyan Quadrilateral in the American Methodist-Episcopal 
Tradition,” Wesleyan Theological Journal 20, no. 1 (1985): 38. 
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attachment theory informs the role religious experience plays in developing a relational 
bond with God as the attachment figure. It will conclude by critiquing the implications of 
how “a deep encounter with a living God’? can inform a model of faith-sharing that 


aligns with a Methodist context. 


Attachment Theory Development 

Attachment is an emotional bond with another person. Central to attachment 
theory is the view that humans have an innate need to bond with others, which is an 
essential survival strategy. The emotion the approach is most concerned with is fear and 
how fear is regulated through normal anxiety levels and perceived existential threats. It is 
also a theory of development that shows the influence that attachment strategies formed 
as an infant and into early childhood have on behavioral patterns in adult friendships, 
marriages, and work relationships.* 

British psychologist John Bowlby is the pioneer of attachment theory. He 
suggests that “intimate attachments to other human beings are the hub around which a 
person’s life revolves, not only when he is an infant or a toddler or a school-child but 
throughout his adolescence and his years of maturity as well, and on into old age.” 
Bowlby believed that experiences, particularly in early childhood, led to behaviors that 


created these bonds with caregivers. He defined attachment behavior as “any form of 


3 Abraham, “The Wesleyan Quadrilateral,” 38. 


4 Susan M. Johnson, Attachment Theory in Practice: Emotionally Focused Therapy (EFT) with 
Individuals, Couples, and Families (New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 2019), 6. 


5 John Bowlby, Attachment and Loss, Vol. 3, Loss Sadness and Depression (New York, NY: Basic 
Books, 1980), 422. 
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behavior that results in a person attaining or maintaining proximity to some other clearly 
identified individual who is conceived as better able to cope with the world.” 

Bowlby observed attachment behavior in every person at every life stage, from a 
young child to an elderly adult. He chiefly recognized it in someone going through a time 
of crisis or emergency.’ He also felt that similar behaviors were observable in other 
mammal species. Bowlby regarded attachment behavior as an evolutionary biological 
function because of its prevalence in persons of all ages and its parallels in other species. 
He writes: 

Since it is seen in virtually all human beings (though in varying patterns), it is 

regarded as an integral part of human nature and one we share (to a varying 

extent) with members of other species. The biological function attributed to it is 
that of protection. To remain within easy access of a familiar individual known to 
be ready and willing to come to our aid in an emergency is clearly a good 
insurance policy, whatever our age.® 

Although he recognized attachment behavior in all life stages, Bowlby’s primary 
focus was understanding the anxiety and distress a child experiences when separated 
from their primary caretaker. In direct observations of children with their mothers, 
Bowlby recognized an increase in behaviors that included fear or despair of the child 


when separated from the caregiver. These behaviors were particularly noticeable in an 


unfamiliar or strange environment or when the child was left alone with unknown 


6 John Bowlby, “Attachment and Loss: Retrospect and Prospect,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 52, no. 4 (October 1982): 668, https://doi.org/10.1111/j.1939-0025.1982.tb01456.x. 


T Bowlby, “Attachment and Loss,” 669. 


8 Bowlby, “Attachment and Loss,” 669. 
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persons. Bowlby observed, “Undoubtedly a strange environment is of consequence, but 


what matters much more to a child is whether his mother is present or absent.” 

What matters the most in a child’s attachment behavior is the expectation, from 
experience, that when separated from their mother, the mother will remain available to 
comfort the child. Bowlby writes, “When an individual is confident that an attachment 
figure will be available to him whenever he desires it, that person will be much less prone 
to either intense or chronic fear than an individual who for any reason has no such 


confidence.”!” 


The Four Attachment Styles 

Mary Ainsworth was a colleague of Bowlby, and she added to his attachment 
theory by focusing on security and independence. William Blatz was Ainsworth’s 
doctorate mentor. From Blatz, Ainsworth received the concept of the “secure base,” a 
caregiver who assures the child of their availability to meet their needs. With this 
assurance, the child can explore their surroundings, knowing they have a safe place to 
return to, allowing them to tolerate some insecurity. A secure base is essential because it 
makes negative experiences and pain tolerable and less overwhelming. '! 

Ainsworth’s research also demonstrated that three particular attachment patterns 


or strategies were observable in the behavior and demeanor between a child and their 


° John Bowlby, Attachment and Loss, Vol. 1, Attachment, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: Basic Books, 
1982), 31. 


'0 John Bowlby, Attachment and Loss, Vol. 2, Separation Anxiety and Anger (New York, NY: 
Basic Books, 1973), 202. 


'! Robbie Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 2020), 113, 115. 
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primary caregiver. She divided the parent-child pairs, or dyads, into strategy styles 


labeled Group A, Group B, and Group C. Duschinsky summarized her findings this way: 

Infants in dyads classified as Group B were characterised especially by strong 

proximity-seeking and contact-maintenance following reunion, and relatively low 

levels of avoidant and resistant behaviour. Infants in dyads classified as Group A 

were distinguished by low levels of proximity-seeking and contact-maintenance, 

and high levels of avoidant behaviour. Infants in dyads classified as C1 were 
distinguished by high levels of infant resistant or frustrated behaviour. '* 

Mary Main further developed attachment theory by confirming Ainsworth’s three 
categories and adding a fourth distinct pattern describing how a child interacts and 
responds with their primary caregiver when faced with unfamiliar or stressful situations. 
Main labeled Ainsworth’s Group B as “secure attachment,” Group A as “insecure 
attachment—avoidant,” and Group C as “insecure attachment—ambivalent/anxious.” 
However, Main observed a small but significant number of infants who did not fit into 
the three coping strategies. These children showed conflicted, confused, or nervous 
behaviors. This fourth category of response Main labeled “insecure attachment— 
disorganized.”! 

As Mary Main and others continued to research attachment, they began to 
uncover connections between the infant’s preferred coping strategy and how that infant 
would manage emotional states with others growing into childhood, adolescence, and 
even adulthood. Through experiences, children develop expectations and beliefs about 


the availability and reliability of a caregiver as a safe haven and secure base. By 


observing these formed patterns, researchers could predict how a one-year-old would 


 Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 140. 


'3 Curt Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul: Surprising Connections Between Neuroscience and 
Spiritual Practices That Can Transform Your Life and Relationships (Carol Stream, IL: SaltRiver, 2010), 
118-19; Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 239. 
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socially behave five years later and these early attachment experiences would perpetuate 


across time.!4 

The early research by Bowlby, Ainsworth, and Main with infant children 
recognized human beings’ innate need for secure relationships, allowing a person to 
explore their world confidently throughout their lifetime. What was important in these 
relationships was not the physical proximity of the caregiver but the caregiver’s ability to 
respond appropriately, both relationally and emotionally, to the needs of the person under 
stress or crisis. Those experiences in early childhood would affect how a person relates 
and responds to others as an adult. Robbie Duschinsky and Kate White summarize their 
research by stating, 

[T]he responsiveness of attachment figures to our distress in childhood, for 

example when becoming separated, would be related to our sense of self-worth 

and beliefs about the availability of others later in life. Through repeated 

interactions with our primary caregiver(s) we begin to learn what to expect from 


others and make predictions about what we can ask for and who we can 
emotionally depend upon."° 


Adult Attachment Patterns 

Mary Main extended the attachment theory research into adult relationship 
behaviors. She found that adult attachment patterns correlated with infant attachment 
categories. In interviews about their childhood, adults who shared semantic memories 


that idealized their childhoods while avoiding recalling episodic negative emotional 


4 Lee A. Kirkpatrick and Phillip R. Shaver, “Attachment Theory and Religion: Childhood 
Attachments, Religious Beliefs, and Conversion,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 29, no. 3 
(1990): 317, https://doi.org/10.2307/1386461. 


'S Robbie Duschinsky and Kate White, eds., Trauma and Loss Key Texts from the John Bowlby 
Archive, \st ed. (New York, NY: Routledge, 2020), 2, https://doi.org/10.4324/9780429329234. 
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experiences were classified as “dismissive.” The dismissive category aligned with the 


insecure-avoidant child.'® 

On the other side were adults who primarily shared vivid episodic recollections of 
adverse childhood experiences in their interviews. Their emotions showed anger towards 
attachment figures, and their grievances against past and present attachment figures 
dominated their conversations. This adult pattern shared similarities with the insecure- 
ambivalent child category.!’ 

She also identified a third category of adult attachment from the interviews: adults 
who could move freely between semantic memories of facts and episodic memories of 
experiences. They could share their upbringing using a good balance of positive and 
adverse childhood experiences, even if these relationships had been problematic. This 
adult pattern was labeled “freed,” and it was associated with the experiences of the secure 
child.'* The research in adult attachment patterns suggests that “the way people learn to 
manage emotional states as children will follow them into their adult friendships, 


marriages, and work relationships.”"” 


Earned Security 
However, the research also shows that some adults with insecure attachment 


patterns as children now had “secure-autonomous speech and a secure attachment 


‘6 Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 282, 289. 
'7 Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 283, 289. 
'8 Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 283. 
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relationship in the infant-caregiver relationship.””° This observation suggests that these 


adults had changed from an insecure attachment pattern. Further investigation into these 
situations showed that attachment patterns could change. Moving from insecure patterns 
to a secure pattern requires “effortful achievement.” Main referred to this as “earned 
security.’””! 

How can these early established behavior patterns be changed and people find 
“earned security?” Researcher Oliver James presents how children can move from an 
insecure to a secure pattern. His paper presented at the eighteenth John Bowlby Memorial 
Conference in 2011 describes “love bombing.” This technique allows a parent and child 
to “reset” their attachment model, moving it from insecure to a more secure behavior 
pattern. Experiences and empathy are central to this method as the parent/caregiver 
“Tgives]| the child a condensed, intense experience of feeling that their attachment needs 
are being met.” 

Thompson shows that altering attachment patterns, whether in children or adults, 
“requires a collaborative interaction, with one person empathically listening and 
responding to the other [tell their story] so that the speaker has the experience, perhaps 


for the first time, of feeling felt by another.”*? Thompson continues by describing how 


storytelling and listening engage both the right and left hemispheres of the brain and 


2° Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 293. 


*1 Duschinsky, Cornerstones of Attachment Research, 293-94; Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 
119. 


2 Oliver James, “Love Bombing: A Simple Self-Help Intervention for Parents to Reset Their 
Child’s Emotional Thermostat,” in From Broken Attachments to Earned Security: The Role of Empathy in 
Therapeutic Change, ed. Andrew Odgers (London, UK: Karnac Books, 2014), 27. 


°3 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 138. (Emphasis original) 
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allow a person to integrate both the facts (the left brain) and the emotions (the right brain) 


of the memory. An empathic and responsive listener can validate the story and give 
feedback through questions and periods of reflection. This feedback can help the 
storyteller consider alternative ways to conceptualize their story while helping emotions 
and memories buried deep in their subconscious to surface. The interaction between the 
storyteller and listener allows for integrating these experiences into new neural networks 
that change the person’s attachment pattern.”4 So whether in children or adults, shared 
experiences with another person who responds with empathy are essential in moving 


from an insecure attachment to earned security. 


Attachment Theory and Religious Beliefs 

In recent decades, attachment theory has expanded to include relationships 
beyond the parent-child. Philip Shaver has used the approach to show “how adult 
romantic love relationships bear striking resemblances to infant-mother attachments in 
important ways, including cognitive, emotional, and behavioral dimensions.””> Lee 
Kirkpatrick believes “attachment theory also provides a rich and dynamic theoretical 
framework for organizing a wide range of theoretical and empirical results in the 
psychology of religion and for guiding future research efforts in this field.”° 

Fundamental to Christian theology is the relationship a person has with God. 


Theologian Colin Gunton reminds us that “theology is revealed through a relationship 


4 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 138. 
°5 Kirkpatrick and Shaver, “Attachment Theory and Religion,” 317-18. 


> Kirkpatrick and Shaver, “Attachment Theory and Religion,” 316. 
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with God as Lord. .. . You see, our primary relation to God is one of faith and trust, not 


of propositional knowledge or information.”?’ Gunton postulates that relational 
knowledge that comes from experiencing the love of God is superior to what he calls 
teachable knowledge, facts about God that can be read, taught, and interpreted. He states, 
“We are at the point where we need to acknowledge that there is knowledge of God 
which is of the heart and is superior to knowledge [that is teachable].””* 

Reading a person’s biography versus being in a relationship with that person can 
help illustrate Gunton’s emphasis on relational versus teachable knowledge. The 
biography gives facts and details about the life of the person who is its topic. From these 
factual details, the reader can form an opinion about the subject of the biography. 
However, to thoroughly know the person, you must have experience with the person 
through a relationship. For Gunton, God’s best revelation of himself comes through the 
experience of a heart-to-heart relationship. 

As already described, relationships are also central to attachment theory. The 
main focus of attachment theory is the relationship between an infant and their 
attachment figure, their primary caregiver, usually their mother. The attachment figure 
has two functions. First, the caregiver provides a safe haven for the infant to return to 
when feeling anxious about an experience. Second, the caregiver creates a secure base, 
giving the child confidence to explore the world around them. The child can tolerate 


some insecurity when they know the caregiver can meet their needs. 


27 Colin E. Gunton, Revelation and Reason: Prolegomena to Systematic Theology, ed. Paul 
Brazier (New York, NY: T&T Clark, 2008), 77. 


8 Gunton, Revelation and Reason, 20. 
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Replacing the primary caregiver with God, the two functions of attachment 


theory, safe haven and secure base, remain intact. Pehr Granqvist and Lee Kirkpatrick 
note that people often turn to God as a safe haven in times of distress. Those events 
include “illness, disability, and other negative life events that cause both mental and 
physical distress; the anticipated or actual death of friends and relatives; and dealing with 
an adverse life situation.””? Granqvist and Kirkpatrick also point out how believers use 
God as a secure base. Because believers see God as the caring, guiding, and loving other 
who is always present, religious people are less prone to intense or chronic fear than non- 
religious people.°° 

Gordon Kaufman is another theologian who sees Bowlby’s attachment theory as 
informative to understanding a person's attachment to God. He turns to the metaphorical 
language and symbols used by Christians to advance the idea that God is an acceptable 
attachment figure. He writes, 

In the Christian tradition God has been described preeminently as a father—not 

just any sort of father but a loving father who cares for his children. We need not 

debate here whether mother-imagery or father-imagery would be more to the 

purpose: the point is that God is thought of as a protective and caring parent who 

is always reliable and always available to its children when they are in need.*! 


Maureen Miner concludes that uniting theology and psychology gives a fuller 


understanding of why God is an acceptable attachment figure. Together, they explain 


>? Pehr Granqvist and Lee A. Kirkpatrick, “Religion, Spirituality, and Attachment.,” in APA 
Handbook of Psychology, Religion, and Spirituality (Vol 1): Context, Theory, and Research., APA 
Handbooks in Psychology®. (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2013), 141, 
https://doi.org/10.1037/14045-007. 


3° Granqvist and Kirkpatrick, “Religion, Spirituality, and Attachment.,” 141. 


3! Gordon D. Kaufman, The Theological Imagination: Constructing the Concept of God 
(Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1981), 67. 
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why God draws people and how attachment between God and people develops. 


Furthermore, she sees that uniting these two fields gives a deeper insight into how 
scripture, presented with a knowledgeable caregiver from the Christian community, can 


lead a person to a secure attachment with God.*? 


Conversion as Movement from Insecure Attachment to Earned Security 

Earned security is moving from an insecure attachment style to a secure one. Curt 
Thompson uses attachment theory’s concept of earned security to describe the conversion 
process as God moves a person from a deep place of insecurity to security. He does this 
by having scripture presented as God’s story. Thompson writes, “If we suffer from 
insecure attachment, looking to God’s story in its fullness gives us the opportunity to 
move to a secure means of connecting with him and others.”** He then outlines how God 
can move a person from insecure to secure attachment with God. 

Thompson first reminds us of the problem. Human beings are a mixture of beliefs 
and experiences. Often, what a person believes and what they experience can be in 
opposite directions. He points out that we can assume that “God gives us absolute 
security. .. But the avoidant, ambivalent, or disorganized patterns in our childhood 
development tend to lead us to cloud, distort, or ignore God and respond to him in ways 


that leave us disconnected from the life of joy Jesus describes in the Gospels.”*4 


32 Maureen H Miner, “Back to the Basics in Attachment to God: Revisiting Theory in Light of 
Theology,” Journal of Psychology and Theology 35, no. 2 (Summer 2007): 121. 


33 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 139. 


34 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 140. 
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Thompson points out how this disconnect between belief and experiences leads a 
person to believe in God’s love for them while not experiencing that love transforming 
their inner lives or relationships with others. They can firmly believe in the Holy Spirit’s 
ability to change their life and yet not think they are worthy of that change. 

Often we don’t sense God’s transforming power comprehensively with our 

mind’s right mode of being. In fact, our right mode is often overcome by our left 

mode’s systematic tendency, so that when we’re asked how God views us, we 
automatically respond with words like sinful, depraved, and wicked. And we can 
refer to particular passages of Scripture to prove it. We’re really good at that. But 
that is not always good for us.°° 

For Thompson, the primary way to move from insecure attachment with God to 
earned security is by engaging God’s story in scripture. As a psychiatrist, he often uses 
scripture-guided visualization exercises to help his patients understand their feelings, 
perceptions, and sensations. For example, he uses the story of three patients who 
represent anxious, avoidant, and disorganized attachments as adults that he helped move 
to a more secure attachment. He writes, 

Though my approach varied depending on their form of insecure attachment, I 

had them all do one of the same exercises. Regardless of how broken their stories, 

I wanted them to be able to hear the voice of God telling them that they are safe, 

that they are loved, and that they have been called to new life, new vitality, and 

new adventure.*° 

Thompson reports that although each patient’s story was different, as they 
engaged in this experience with scripture, they each eventually reported having feelings 


that showed they had reached earned security. He also states, “This exercise is not limited 


to comforting those parts of us that are fearful or wounded. It also speaks to those 


35 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 140. 


3° Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 147. 
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insecure behaviors that are anything but examples of peace, patience, faithfulness, 


gentleness, kindness, or self-control.”>’ 


Conclusion 

The idea at the heart of attachment theory is that a person’s experiences with their 
primary caregiver affect how they relate to and attach to their caregiver and others. 
Repeated experiences develop neural pathways that become the automated response of 
the person to a given situation. Those with caregivers who responded as a safe haven and 
secure base established a secure attachment pattern. Those who did not find a safe haven 
or a secure base in their caregiver responded with either an avoidant, anxious, or 
disorganized behavior pattern. The first eighteen months of life create the preferred 
pattern of attachment. This way of responding in times of distress carries through the 
person’s lifetime. It becomes their default way of engaging others, particularly when 
experiencing anxiety and stress. However, through intentional effort, a person can have 
experiences that change their preferred attachment behavior. If these experiences 
reinforce the caregiver’s availability as a secure base, then attachment behaviors can 
move from an insecure pattern to a secure one. It should also be noted that negative 
experiences of the availability of a caregiver can lead from secure attachment to insecure 
attachment, even in adults. 

Attachment theory informs the project by confirming the role positive and 
negative experiences have in our attachment to others, including our attachment to God. 


Negative experiences create insecure attachments, and positive experiences reinforce 


37 Thompson, Anatomy of the Soul, 148. 
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secure attachment behavior. Accepting Thompson’s definition of conversion as the 


process of earned security where God moves a person from a deep place of insecurity to a 
safe haven, it is reasonable to conclude that an evangelism style that includes helping a 
person experience God as emotionally available would be effective. 

The technique “love bombing” presented by James for parents to help their 
children reset their emotional thermostat shows the importance of ongoing positive, 
loving experiences in developing a secure attachment. Therefore, one should expect that 
before a person achieves earned security with God, it will also take consistent positive 
experiences of God’s availability before their conversion. Thompson’s method of 
engaging scripture shows the importance of allowing others to tell their story and for the 
faith-sharer to listen empathetically while helping the storyteller see how their story 
connects with God’s story in scripture. 

James Engle and Wilbert Norton’s work and tool, widely known as “The Engle 
Scale of Evangelism,” is informed by the two techniques of James and Thompson. Engle 
and Norton remind faith-sharers that “becoming a disciple is a process continuing over a 
life span as believers are conformed to the image of Christ.”** Furthermore, different 
communication styles, identified as proclamation, persuasion, and cultivation, are needed 
based on where a person is in the process. They created the Engle Scale as a model of the 


spiritual-decision process to help identify the type of communication required.*? 


38 James F. Engel and Hugo Wilbert Norton, What’s Gone Wrong with the Harvest? A 
Communication Strategy for the Church and World Evangelization, Contemporary Evangelical 
Perspectives (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1975), 44. 


3° Engel and Norton, What’s Gone Wrong with the Harvest?, 44. 
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The scale begins at -8, where, through the general revelation of God, a person has 
an awareness of God but no practical knowledge of the gospel. Levels identified from 
negative seven to negative two represent a person’s growing understanding of the gospel 
and how it relates to their need to decide. At a negative one, the person is ready to 
respond with repentance and faith in Christ and become a “new creation” at level zero. 
From here, the Engle Scale reminds faith-sharers of the importance of follow-up and the 
cultivation of discipleship as the person moves from positive one (evaluation of the 
decision) to positive eight (actively sharing their faith).*° 

Many modified versions have been created over the four decades since Engle first 
developed this scale. Each is trying to be more “accurate” in describing the process of 
conversion and discipleship. But the biggest takeaway from the Engle Scale is the 
reminder that evangelism is not a “one and done” event. It takes repeated experiences of 
the availability of the caregiver for a person to change from an insecure attachment to a 
secure one. Similarly, the Engle Scale reminds us that people come to faith in Jesus 
through repeated encounters with God's love for them. 

An experience not found in the research on attachment theory and religious belief 
is the supernatural experience and how it relates to religious conversion. Yet it seems 
plausible that attachment theory and earned security confirm William Abraham’s 
understanding that the “evangelical experience” of God’s grace was “utterly crucial” for 
John Wesley’s understanding of God. In theory, a supernatural conviction of sin, a 


healing experience, or an accurate prophetic word would accelerate the process outlined 


40 Engel and Norton, What’s Gone Wrong with the Harvest?, 45 fig. 3. (A reproduction of the 
scale is in APPENDIX A). 


in the Engle Scale and create earned security, or conversion, towards God sooner. 
Through such experiences, the person could have the overwhelming feeling of God’s 


love for them and see how their story connects with God’s story. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Will Rogers United Methodist Church was a congregation experiencing a decline 
for over 30 years when I was appointed their pastor in June 2017. One indication of that 
decline was the attendance loss from 1991 through 2019. In 1991, the average worship 
attendance was 553. By 2019, attendance was at 113. And in 2022, after returning from 
the COVID-19 lockdown, the average attendance in worship and online was close to 70. 
Like all churches in decline, the reasons are complex, but this project will consider one 
observable cause that comes directly from the history of this congregation. Will Rogers 
lost its historical vision for entrusting the laity with the work of evangelism. 

In chapter one, the church’s history revealed two periods of significant 
membership growth. The first period of a substantial increase in membership occurred in 
the 1950s and the second in the 1970s into the 80s. Both periods had a common 
denominator: the laity received training on sharing their faith and how to pray with their 
neighbors. They were then encouraged to go into the neighborhood and do both. This 
discovery raised a question: Will similar training in faith-sharing and prayer produce 
similar results today? 

But our culture in the 21* century has changed from the 1950s and 1970s. Due to 


the concept of “personal truth,” simply proclaiming facts about Jesus is easily dismissed 
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as your truth, not mine. However, a Barna report entitled Reviving Evangelism shows that 
American society is open to a faith-sharing approach that is less dependent on facts about 
Jesus and more reliant on a personal experience of God.! 

My faith journey would be labeled as “charismatic” even though it has been 
through the ministry of the United Methodist Church. Watching God work through 
spiritual gifts manifested in believers has created for me personal experiences that have 
drawn me closer to God and helped me love others. The history of Will Rogers, the 
current cultural situation, and my personal faith journey created this project’s synergy 
and defining question. Would a faith-sharing model combining the proclamation of the 
good news with a demonstration of God’s love through spiritual gifts increase the desire 
and confidence of congregants to share their faith with those outside of the church? 

The Biblical foundation focused on 1 Corinthian 2:1-5. Paul describes his method 
of bringing the gospel to the Corinthians in this scripture. “My speech and my 
proclamation were not with plausible words of wisdom, but with a demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, so that your faith might rest not on human wisdom but on the power 
of God” (1 Cor 2:4-5). Paul and the early church used proclamation and demonstration to 
share the gospel. This foundation informs the project with a reminder that faith built on 
the skillful presentation of human words and wisdom will only last until a more skillful 
presenter comes along and counters the gospel. But faith built firmly on experiencing 
“the power of God” through a personal experience will withstand all challenges. 

But is it Methodist to use spiritual gifts to demonstrate God’s love to accompany 


the proclamation of the gospel? To answer this question, chapter three turned to John 


' Barna Group, Reviving Evangelism. 
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Wesley’s experience of the Holy Spirit and the 18"-century Methodist revival for the 


project’s historical foundation. Wesley had personal encounters with God’s power at a 
Bible study on Aldersgate Street on May 24, 1738, and then again in the early morning of 
January 1, 1739, at an all-night prayer meeting with the Fetter Lane Society. After Fetter 
Lane, demonstrations of God’s power became a regular feature at Methodist meetings. 
The gospel’s proclamation and demonstration of the Spirit’s power were the heart of the 
Methodist revival. 

Chapter four laid the theological foundation of the kingdom of God. When Jesus 
spoke about the kingdom of God, the phrase carried the hopes of the Jewish people. One 
of the many things the term brought was the messianic hope that God would again 
establish his rule through human agency and deliver God’s people. It wasn’t enough for 
Jesus to proclaim the good news that the kingdom of God was at hand; he also had to 
demonstrate its arrival through the healing, miracles, and signs accompanying the words. 
The proclamation of the kingdom of God still carries hope for all people. And as we look 
at methods for sharing this message, the sharing still must be done through proclamation 
and demonstration. Signs, wonders, healings, and miracles are still vital elements of the 
Good News. 

The interdisciplinary foundation investigated the role of emotional and physical 
experiences in forming bonds between people, known as attachment theory. The idea at 
the heart of attachment theory is that a person’s care experiences affect how they relate to 
and attach to their caregiver and others. Positive experiences develop healthy 
attachments, and negative experiences lead to insecure attachments. When God is the 


primary attachment figure, this theory confirms the role positive and negative experiences 
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have in our attachment with God. A consistent pattern of experiences demonstrating 

God’s love towards a person in a faith-sharing model is necessary to help them move to a 
more secure attachment with God. Attachment theory joins the other three foundations to 
inform the importance that sharing the gospel will be effective when the proclamation of 
the good news includes an experience and demonstration of God’s love through the Holy 


Spirit’s power. 


Methodology and Implementation 

The design selected for the project was a class with procedural and experiential 
learning components to teach theology, values, and practice for using three charisms, or 
spiritual gifts, in evangelism. I chose this style for the project because of the synergy of 
my charismatic experiences with Will Roger’s need for a new practice of faith-sharing to 
help bring people into an encounter with Jesus. The three spiritual gifts selected were 
healing, prophetic words, and words of knowledge. 

The course had five weekly ninety-minute class sessions. A sixth session was an 
outreach where the participants went into the community in teams to pray with people 
and look for ways to share their faith. The methodological approach was to create a 
learning experience to enhance participant engagement. Each session had an instructional 
learning time and a time to practice the skill or spiritual gift taught that week. Throughout 


the learning experience, class discussion was encouraged. 
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Participants 

The project dates were February 2, 2023, through March 6, 2023. Session 1 
through Session 5 were done weekly on Thursday evenings from 6:30 PM to 8:00 PM. 
Session 6 met on Saturday, March 6, 2023, from 9:00 AM until 1:00 PM. The sessions 
were held at Will Rogers United Methodist Church in Tulsa, OK. I led and taught all 
sessions. 

On January 1, 2023, I received a new appointment and was moved to Goodwell, 
OK. Before the move, the Oklahoma Annual Conference and Will Rogers United 
Methodist Church permitted me to return to implement this project. But the move meant I 
had to recruit the project’s participants in December 2022, two months before the 
implementation. I recruited using newsletter articles, bulletin board posters, and pulpit 
announcements. I had eight persons indicate an interest in participating in the project. 
Two weeks before the start of the project, I sent out the course details with the informed 
consent letter for the project. After receiving these details, three of the eight indicated 
they no longer wanted to participate, leaving five persons as project participants. 

Of the five persons, four of the participants were active members of Will Rogers 
United Methodist Church. Each was involved weekly in worship attendance. These four 
had also participated in the Spirit and Truth training and outreach held in September 2019 
at Will Rogers, as mentioned in chapter one. The fifth participant was not a member of 
Will Rogers but actively volunteered with Will Rogers’ weekly food pantry. This 
volunteer regularly interacts with the food pantry’s clients by offering those clients 


encouragement and prayer. 
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The only personal information collected on the participants were phone numbers 


and email addresses so that I could contact them about schedule changes in case of 
inclement weather. Age, gender, and educational level were outside the scope of the 
information needed to test the hypothesis, so I did not ask for this data. To maintain 
confidentiality on the questionnaires and journals, participants self-assigned a PIN to use 
on those documents. My context associate, also a participant, collected this information 


and kept the PINs in a file in case a participant forgot their number. 


Training Session Content 

Session |: The Authority for Ministry: Thy Kingdom Come. This teaching opened 
with a discussion of what it means to be an evangelist. It defined evangelism as 
proclaiming and demonstrating the good news of God’s story. An evangelist proclaims 
and demonstrates the good news of God’s story. The teaching then focused on Jesus’ 
central message as stated in Mark 1:15, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent and believe in the gospel.” It then explored the Biblical theology of the 
kingdom of God as found in the Old Testament. Because this session opened with the 
project’s informed consent and pre-event questionnaires, there was no activation or 
experiential time. 

Session 2: The Power for Ministry: Thy Will be Done. This session opened with 
the participants learning the Engle Scale for Evangelism and that a successful encounter 
moves a person closer to eternity, but that doesn’t mean they are ready to act ona 


decision to accept Jesus.” The session continued the teaching on the kingdom by looking 


? Engel and Norton, What’s Gone Wrong with the Harvest?, 45. 
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at what the New Testament taught to answer the questions of who is part of the kingdom 


and how we receive the kingdom of God through the Holy Spirit. The session concluded 
with a prayer for participants to receive the Holy Spirit as we prayed for each to be “filled 
with all the fulness of God” (Eph 3:19; cf. Eph 5:18). 

Session 3: How to Pray with the Spirit’s Power for Others. In this session, 
participants learned a relational, interactive way of praying with others while listening to 
the Holy Spirit to help guide the prayer. The course used John Wimber’s five-step prayer 
model of the interview, diagnostic decision, prayer selection, prayer engagement, and 
post-prayer follow-up as outlined in the book Power Healing.* However, because the 
participants would use this model in public areas rather than at the altar of a church 
sanctuary, the steps were modified using Brian Blount’s variation found in Putting Jesus 
on Display with Love and Power.‘ Blount renamed the steps as approach, ask, pray, 
assess, and explain. After the teaching, participants were divided into groups of two or 
three and given scenario cards with conditions to pray for. They each had an opportunity 
to role-play praying for another person using this five-step model. 

Session 4: Learning to Listen to the Way God Speaks (Part 1). This session was 
the first of two that focused on teaching the participants how the Holy Spirit speaks to us. 
A brief Biblical survey using Exdous 33:7-11, John 15:14-15, John 10:27, Psalm 139:17- 
18, and 1 Corinthians 2:10-16 showed that God speaks to us and we can know the 


thoughts of God. A brief study on 1 Samuel 3:1-10 following an outline from Sean 


3 John Wimber and Kevin Springer, Power Healing, Paperback (San Francisco: HarperOne, 1991), 
198-235. 


4 Brian Blount, Putting Jesus on Display with Love and Power, Kindle (Minneapolis, MN: Chosen 
Books, 2019), 213-20. 
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Smith’s book Prophetic Evangelism gave a deeper insight into what God’s voice may 
sound like and how we can learn to listen.° The session then taught about spiritual gifts 
from | Corinthians 12:7-11 and the charism of prophecy using 1 Corinthians 14:1, 3, 22- 
25. 

The teaching limited the gift of prophecy to the definition in 1 Corinthians 14:3, 
“the one who prophesies speaks to people for their strengthening, encouraging and 
comfort.” The teaching component ended by helping participants evaluate whether or not 
what they perceive as a prophetic word is from God using Pete Greig’s ABC method: Is 
the word affirming, biblical, and Christlike?° For the experiential training, participants 
were paired up and then given a question, “Which Bible character is this person like? 
What are the characteristics of that Bible character that are like this person?” They 
prayed, asking the Lord for the answer. Then, after a minute, they spoke what they felt 
they had heard. The other participant gave feedback. Next, the roles were reversed, and 
the question was modified to answer which cartoon character this person is like. 

Session 5: Learning to Listen to the Way God Speaks (Part 2). This session 
continued the study of revelatory charisms by teaching about the gift of words of 
knowledge. The material relied heavily on the outline from chapter seven of Dr. Randy 
Clark’s Global Awakening Ministry Team Training Manual.’ The teaching defined words 


of knowledge as the spiritual gift where God provides information or facts about a 


5 Sean Smith, Prophetic Evangelism: Tactics for Signs, Miracles & Wonders in Your Everday Life, 
Kindle (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image, 2021), 200-202. 


® Pete Greig, How to Hear God: A Simple Guide for Normal People (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2022), 124—26. 


7 Randy Clark, Global Awakening Ministry Team Training Manual, Sixth Edition 
(Mechanicsburg, PA: Apostolic Network of Global Awakening, 2011), 73-77. 
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situation that the person receiving this information could not have known by other means. 
Biblical examples used were Matthew 16:13-17 (Peter’s Confession), John 1:47-50 
(Jesus’ Calling of Nathaniel), and John 4:16-19, 28-30 (Jesus with the Woman at the 
Well). The session also taught how this charism helps with praying for others, how it is 
received, and the best practices for sharing them. The session ended with participants 
practicing receiving and sharing words of knowledge. 

Session 6: Sharing the Good News that the Kingdom of God is Near. This final 
session began with a quick summary of the previous sessions and a reminder of how they 
integrate. The 5-step prayer model was emphasized, and using Mark Marx’s outline, a 
method to help participants approach persons in the community to pray and share the 
gospel was taught called “The Miracle Question.”® The class was divided into two small 
groups. After a prayer asking the Holy Spirit to direct us and give us words of knowledge 


and prophecy for others today, they went into public spaces to be evangelists. 


Project Questions 

The study assessed the participants using four data collection tools: a pre-event / 
post-event questionnaire, a personal journal, group class discussions, and a one-on-one 
post-event interview. The pre and post-event questionnaires were given at the beginning 
of session one and after session six. The journal had questions and activities for the 
participants between sessions. Each session had scheduled times for class discussions. 


And the post-event one-on-one interviews took place 3-4 weeks after the class. 


8 Mark Marx, “17N035 - The Miracle Question - Mark Marx” (Naturally Supernatural Conference 
2017, Soul Survivor Watford, n.d.), https://www.soulsurvivor.com/talks-nsn-2017-video/17n035-the- 
miracle-question-mark-marx. 
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The first seven questions in the pre-event and post-event questionnaires were 
identical to gauge whether the participants had any changes based on their learning and 
experiences in the project. Question eight was only asked in the post-event questionnaire 
to capture the participants’ initial project evaluation. The following are the questions on 
the pre-event and post-event questionnaires. 

1. In your own words, define evangelism. 

2. Rate the list of evangelism methods below in the order you feel is the most 
effective. Put these methods in order based on your opinion. Start with “1” being 
the most effective and keep the rating in order down to “6” being the least 
effective. 

_____ Advertising (TV, Radio, Billboards, Newspapers, Mailers, etc.) 

_____ Special Church Services with Guest Speaker or Evangelist (aka Revivals) 

____ Inviting Persons to Attend a Weekly Worship Service 

____ Meeting Needs of People in the Community (i.e., Food/Clothing Give 

Aways, Home Repair for the elderly/low-income, etc.) 

_____ Sharing Facts about Jesus and Answering All the Questions a Person May 

Have 

_____ Helping Persons Experience God’s Love for Them in a Tangible Way 

3. How important is it to share with people how to become a Christian? 

4. Think about the last 30 days. Describe how often you shared your faith through 
conversations with people outside your church. Include how you feel while 
sharing your faith and what was the response of the person(s) you shared with. 


5. When someone says to you, “Please pray about this,” do you. . . 
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____ Say “yes” but choose not to pray for the need 
____ Say “yes” but then don’t remember to pray for the request 
Say “yes” and remember their request in private prayer 

__ Say, “Can we pray right now?” and offer to pray with them at that moment 

_____ Other (Please describe your response and actions below if not stated above.) 

6. Think about the last 30 days. Describe how often you prayed with another person 
for a need they expressed. Include how you felt while praying with the person and 
their response to your prayer. 

7. Do you think God speaks to you? If so, describe how you hear God speak and 
what you do with what you hear. 

8. Describe the difference, if any, participating in this study has made for your 
practice of faith sharing. (If it has not made any difference, then please indicate 
that as your answer.)? 

Each teaching session began with a group discussion. The questions reviewed the 
previous session’s material, allowed the sharing of journal reflections, and evaluated 
participants’ knowledge of the current session’s topic. The following is the list of the 
discussion questions by session. 

Session 1: The Authority for Ministry: Thy Kingdom Come. 

1. What is an evangelist? Do you consider yourself to be one? Why or why not? 

2. Describe a time when someone shared their faith with you. What made this a 


good, bad, or awkward experience? 


° This question was only on the post-event questionnaire. 
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3. How many times have you shared your faith with someone in the past year to 


help them draw closer to Christ? What was the experience like for you? What 
was the effect on the person with whom you shared your faith? 

4. What barriers or fears do you face when sharing your faith with someone 
outside your home or church community? 

5. What would encourage you to be more willing to tell others outside your 
home and your church community about your faith? 

Session 2: The Power for Ministry: Thy Will be Done. 

6. What role does the Holy Spirit play in faith-sharing with others? 

7. In 1 Corinthians 12:7-10, the Apostle Paul lists manifestations or gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Looking at this list on the screen, do you feel any of these gifts 
would make faith-sharing more effective? 

___ utterance/words of wisdom 
____ utterance/words of knowledge 
___ faith 

___ gifts of healing 

____ working of miracles 

____ prophecy 

_____ discernment of spirits 

___ various kinds of tongues 

___ interpretation of tongues 


None 
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8. What has been your experience of spiritual gifts, and how has that affected 


your faith? 
At the end of session 2, persons prayed to experience an infilling of the Holy 
Spirit. After the prayer session, the group discussed the following questions. 

1. Would anyone like to share what they experienced during this prayer time? 

2. What questions do you have about this experience? 

Session 3: How to Pray with the Spirit’s Power for Others. 

1. At the end of last week’s session, we had a time of prayer for each of us to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. What was your experience during that prayer? Was 
it positive, negative, or neutral? And what effect, if any, did it have on your 
relationship with God? 

2. What effect could a similar experience have on a person who identifies as a 
lapsed Christian or a non-Christian? 

3. What role does prayer play in sharing your faith? 

4. What is your greatest fear or barrier when praying with another person? 

Session 3’s experiential exercise had participants pray for each other using the 5- 

step prayer model taught in the session. The group discussed the following questions. 

1. Would anyone like to share what they experienced during this prayer time? 

2. What questions do you have about this experience? 

Session 4: Learning to Listen to the Way God Speaks (Part 1). 

1. In the last week’s session, we discussed your greatest fears or barriers about 
praying with another person. Did last week’s experiential prayer time, when 


you were asked to pray with someone else, affect your fears or barriers? 
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2. The journal encouraged you to ask a family member or friend if you could 
pray with them. Would those of you who did this like to share what 
happened? 

3. Has anyone had an experience where you felt God gave you a “word” to share 
with someone else? For those who have, can you describe what happened? 
How do you “hear” God’s “word” for someone else? 

Participants practiced listening for prophetic words and giving them to each other 
as the experiential component of this session. The group discussed the following 
questions after this activation. 

1. Would anyone like to share what they experienced during this experiential 

prayer time of sharing prophetic words? 

2. What questions do you have about this experience? 

Session 5: Learning to Listen to the Way God Speaks (Part 2). 

1. Between sessions this week, the journal encouraged you to share a thought 
from God that would strengthen, encourage, or comfort a family member or 
friend. For those who did this, can your share how that went and what 
happened? 

2. What effect could sharing this kind of prophetic word have on someone’s faith 
and trust in God? 

3. Have you ever had an “intuition” or a “sixth sense” in which you felt you 
knew something about a situation or person? What was that experience like? 


And how did you respond? 
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The group discussed the following questions after an activation exercise in 


listening for words of knowledge. 

1. Would anyone like to share what they experienced during this experiential 
prayer time of sharing words of knowledge? 

2. What questions do you have about this experience? 

Session 6: Sharing the Good News that the Kingdom of God is Near. 

1. Share your experience of sharing God’s love with people in the community. 
What happened today? 

2. At the beginning of this study, you were asked to describe your greatest fears 
and barriers to sharing your faith and praying with others. Have those fears 
and barriers changed? In what ways? 

Each participant received a journal that asked questions to have them reflect on 
past experiences of praying with others, listening for God’s voice, and sharing their faith. 
The participants were encouraged to answer the questions before each session indicated. 
The following is the list of journal questions. 

Session 2 

1. What is an evangelist? Do you consider yourself to be one? Why or why not? 

2. What role does the Holy Spirit play in faith-sharing with others? 

3. In 1 Corinthians 12:7-10, the Apostle Paul lists manifestations or gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Check the gifts that you feel would make faith-sharing more 
effective. (Check all that apply. Check “none” if you think these gifts do not 
affect faith-sharing. 


utterance/words of wisdom 
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utterance/words of knowledge 


__ faith 
____ gifts of healing 
____ working of miracles 
____ prophecy 
_____ discernment of spirits 
____ various kinds of tongues 
___ interpretation of tongues 
____ None 
4. Please describe if you have personally experienced any of these spiritual gifts. 
If so, what effect has the experience had on the practice of your faith? 
Session 3 
1. Reflect on the prayer time at the end of session 2. What did you experience as 
the leader prayed for the Holy Spirit to fill each person “with all the fullness 
of God” (Eph 3:19)? Include whether this was a positive, negative, or neutral 
experience. How did this experience affect your relationship with God? 
2. What role does prayer play when you share your faith? 
3. How many times have you prayed with someone in the past year? If you have 
prayed with someone, what was the experience like for you? What was the 
effect on the person(s) with whom you prayed? 


4. What is your greatest fear or barrier when praying with another person? 
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Session 4 


The experiential prayer time in Session 3 had you both receive prayer and 
pray for another participant in the group. Please describe your experience of 


receiving prayer. 


2. Please describe your experience of praying for another participant. 

3. Last week you were asked to describe your greatest fears or barriers when 
praying for another person. Which of these fears and barriers, if any, did this 
training and experience help you confront? 

4. Ask a friend or family member if you could pray with them this week. 
Describe how it went. 

5. What experience have you had where you felt God gave you a “word” to share 
with someone else? (If you have not had such an experience, please indicate 
that as your answer.) Can you describe the process? How do you “hear” God’s 
“word” or voice for someone else? 

Session 5 

1. At the end of Session 4, we practiced listening for and speaking God’s 
“thoughts” for strengthening, encouraging, or comforting another person. 
Describe the experience you had during this experiential prayer time. 

2. Ask a friend or family member if you could try one or more of the activations 
presented during the experiential prayer time. Describe what happened. 

3. Have you ever had an “intuition” or a “sixth sense” in which you felt you 


knew something about a situation or person? What was that experience like? 
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And how did you respond? (If you have not had such an experience, please 


indicate that as your answer.) 


The final tool for data collection was one-on-one interviews with each participant. 


The interviews were conducted three to four weeks after the conclusion of the class. The 


questions asked during the interviews follow. 


1. 


10. 


At the beginning of the study, the first journal question asked was, “What is 
an evangelist? Do you consider yourself to be one? Why or why not?” Do you 
remember how you answered that question? 

What about today? How would you define who an evangelist is? Do you 
consider yourself an evangelist? Why or why not? 

What kind of experiences of the Holy Spirit have you had before the study? 
What experience of the Holy Spirit did you have during the study? 

Did that experience have any effect on you or the practice of your faith? 
What was it like to pray with another person during the study? 

What was it like to listen for the prophetic word that the Holy Spirit wanted 
you to share with another person? 

Do you receive a word of knowledge at any time during the study? If so, what 
was it like to receive and give a word of knowledge? 

What happened when your small group went out into the city to share your 
faith with others? 

What difference, if any, has participating in this study made for your faith 


sharing practice? 
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These questions allowed me to gauge changes in the participants’ understanding 
and use of charisms and their practice of these gifts in evangelism. Through these 
questions, I could evaluate whether participants had an increased desire and willingness 


to share their faith. 


Summary of Learning 

To make it easier to reference participants, I assigned each number 1-5. 
Participant 5 missed Session 1 due to cold weather and some icy conditions. I made this 
session up with them through a Zoom call where I reviewed the informed consent letter, 
verbally gave them the pre-questionnaire, and covered the teaching material for this 
week. Participant 5 turned in a signed informed consent letter at Session 2. Participants 1 
and 3 missed Session 2 due to each having a previous schedule conflict. They were given 
the teaching material handout during Session 3 but missed the prayer time to experience 
the presence of the Holy Spirit that ended Session 2. All participants participated in the 
pre/post-event questionnaires, journals, group discussions, and one-on-one interviews. 

The primary research tool to measure the change in participants’ desire and 
confidence in faith-sharing was the pre/post-event questionnaires. Questions for the 
group discussion, journals, and one-on-one interviews complement the questionnaires 
and provide triangulation on the data. The analysis of the questions will use the 


questionnaires and provide additional information from the other tools. 
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Defining Evangelism and Evangelist 


The first item on the pre-event questionnaire stated, “In your own words, define 
evangelism.” Participant 1’s answer summarizes the most common response when they 
wrote, “The action of sharing God’s word and love with others so they may have the 
opportunity to be in a relationship with God.” Participant 5 gave a variant answer. Rather 
than focusing on sharing God’s love or word, they wrote, “a person who uses their 
testimony, their knowledge of God, to share with others.” 

The Session | group discussion followed the pre-event questionnaire. In that 
discussion, the question was asked, “What is an evangelist?” The responses to this 
question revolved around people the participants identified as evangelists. Participant 3 
said, “Franklin Graham.” Participant 1 added, “Sometimes when I think of an evangelist, 
I think of Billy Graham.” Participant | told the story of a layperson in the history of Will 
Rogers, who worked with the Fellowship of Christian Athletes in the schools and led 
many teenagers to Jesus. But the conversation did bring out that although this layperson 
was not a professional minister, he did have the gift of evangelism. The basic definition 
of an evangelist shared in the participants’ discussion was that an evangelist is primarily a 
professional minister but could be a layperson with a calling and gift to share Jesus so 
that someone comes to faith in Christ. 

The follow-up question, “Do you consider yourself an evangelist?” was asked in 
the group discussion. The first to answer the question was Participant 2, who said, “Yes, 
unfortunately,” with lots of laughter from the group. Then Participant 2 followed up their 
answer by saying, “It’s for everybody. It’s not for just those who are gifted.” This answer 


led Participant | to state, “I’m wondering if there’s a difference between being an 
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evangelist and participating in evangelism. I think we are all called to share Christ when 


the time comes — when the opportunity presents itself. But I definitely feel that there are 
some that feel their purpose is to make relationships and look for opportunities. I don’t 
know that I go out looking for opportunities.” 

The post-event questionnaire shows a slight but significant change in participant 
answers. To the question, “In your own words, define evangelism.” Participant | 
answered, “Evangelism is the going out to share Christ’s Good News with all people.” 
Participant 2 defined evangelism as “spreading God’s love. Speaking (sharing) the good 
news of God.” Participant 3 stated, “Spreading the Word of the love of Jesus Christ to an 
unknowing and uncaring world.” Participant 4 answered, “Being obedient to God’s 
command to make disciples by sharing the gospel.” And Participant 5 defined evangelism 
as “sharing the gospel message (good news) with others.” 

On the post-questionnaire, all participants defined evangelism as sharing God’s 
love, the gospel, or the word of God with others. However, no one described evangelism 
as the result of that sharing. Participants 1, 3, and 4 in the pre-event questionnaire 
included an opportunity for salvation in their definitions of evangelism before 
participating in the class. 

One barrier that participants had to faith-sharing was believing they had a 
responsibility to share their faith. As noted earlier, participants thought evangelists did 
evangelism. And evangelists had an extraordinary call or gift from God so that people 
came to Christ when they shared God’s love. But now, by defining evangelism as sharing 
God’s love with another person regardless of the outcome, participants have found it 


easier to express themselves as an evangelist. For instance, Participant 5 defined an 
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evangelist in the one-to-one interview as “someone who simply shares the good news 


with others.” And when asked if they consider themselves an evangelist now, Participant 


5 stated, “Absolutely. I’m not off the hook now. I have a responsibility. I most definitely 


9 


am. 


Methods of Faith Sharing 


Item 2 of the questionnaire asked participants to rate evangelism methods in the 


order they felt were most effective, with one being the most effective and six being the 


least effective. The following two table shows each person’s rating of the six methods 


listed and an average ranking given by all participants for both pre and post- 


questionnaires. 


Table 1. Pre-Questionnaire Ratings of Evangelism Methods 


Item 1 Item 2 Item 3 Item 4 Item 5 Item 6 
Helping 
Special Inviting Persons 
Church Persons Sharing Experience 
Services to Attend Meeting Facts about | God’s Love 
with Guest | a Weekly Needs in Jesus and ina 
Participant Speakers or | Worship the Answering Tangible 
ID Ads Evangelists Service Community | Questions Way 
Participant 1 6 5 3 4 1 2 
Participant 2 6 4 3 2 5 1 
Participant 3 4 5 2 3 1 6 
Participant 4 6 5 4 3 1 2 
Participant 5 6 3 5 4 1 2 
Avg Ranking 5.6 4.4 3.4 3.2 1.8 2.6 


Table 2. Post-Questionnaire Ratings of Evangelism Methods 
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Item 1 Item 2 Item 3 Item 4 Item 5 Item 6 
Helping 
Special Inviting Persons 
Church Persons to Sharing Experience 
Services Attenda Meeting Facts about | God’s Love 
with Guest Weekly Needs in Jesus and ina 
Participant Speakers or Worship the Answering Tangible 
ID Ads Evangelists Service Community | Questions Way 
Participant 1 6 4 3 2 5 1 
Participant 2 6 4 3 2 5 1 
Participant 3 6 2 3 1 5 4 
Participant 4 6 5 4 1 3 2 
Participant 5 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Avg Ranking 6 4 3.4 1.8 4 1.8 


Two results stand out from the pre-event questionnaire in table 1. First, 


participants’ responses emphasized personal faith-sharing as the most effective 


evangelism method. Items 3 through 6 in the table describe various forms of faith-sharing 
that require personal interaction, and the participants listed them as the top four methods. 
Items 1| and 2, ranked as six and five, respectively, are non-personal methods or require 
very little interaction. This result indicates that the participants knew that effective faith- 
sharing requires personal interaction. However, personal interaction involves the risk of 
rejection, creating a lack of confidence. 

The second result from table 1 shows that before the class, participants primarily 
thought that the best evangelism method was an apologetics approach, where a person 
shares facts about Jesus and answers faith questions, listed as item 5. This method 
requires the highest level of ability and knowledge from the evangelist. This response 


aligns with the participants’ pre-questionnaire responses that an evangelist was someone, 
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most likely a professional, with a gift or calling and why they did not see themselves in 


that role. 

Table 2 shows the most significant change in the post-event questionnaire was the 
apologetics approach of item five, which moved from being ranked first to a tie for 
fourth. This result indicates that one of the points emphasized in the teaching to help 
persons feel more confident in sharing their faith with others was effective. Using the 
Engle Scale, mentioned in chapter five, the course defined evangelism as sharing God’s 
love with anyone so that they grow closer to Jesus. For someone who is not a Christian, 
that would mean moving closer to a decision to act to accept Christ, but it didn’t mean 
that they accepted Jesus at this moment. But it also implies evangelism includes sharing 
our faith with those who already are Christians. For someone already a Christian, sharing 
God’s love with them would help them grow in their discipleship. Defining evangelism 
as helping someone grow in love with God removes the results-based barrier that says an 


effective evangelist always leads someone to accept Christ. 


Participants Change in Faith-sharing Practice 

Question three on the questionnaire asked, how important is it to share with 
people how to become a Christian? All the answers by participants in the pre- 
questionnaire rated faith-sharing as being very important. The level of importance 
remained the same in the post-event questionnaire. It could have been anticipated that 
those who volunteered to take a course on evangelism would rate it, in the words of 


Participant 5, as “one of the most important things we could ever do.” 
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Question 4 asked participants to reflect on how often they had shared their faith 


with people outside the church in the last 30 days. On the pre-questionnaire, Participant | 
said they had not directly shared the gospel with others during the past 30 days. But they 
had indirectly shown God’s love through actions such as giving hugs and offering 
support. Answering the same question on the post-questionnaire, this participant 
recounted a recent conversation at work in which she could share how their faith 
influenced how they set boundaries. The participant’s co-worker was an atheist. 
Participant 1 admitted, “Right before I shared God’s part, I wondered if I should. 
However, I quickly decided it didn’t matter — I was simply sharing my life and not trying 
to convert her.” 

Participant 2 stated that 30 days before the course, they had encouraged a friend at 
work with scripture, prayed with another friend, and encouraged a patient in the hospital. 
Their post-event questionnaire answer indicated that the activity type had moved from 
encouragement to prayer. During the past 30 days, they prayed with two people. The first 
was a friend who had knee pain, and this friend experienced healing. In the one-on-one 
interview, Participant 2 added that in the weeks following the prayer, the friend had not 
complained again about their knee pain. The second was a co-worker whose husband was 
in the hospital. As a result of the prayer, the co-worker reported that they had experienced 
peace and comfort. Finally, in the interview, Participant 2 shared a third opportunity they 
had to share God’s love with someone through prayer that happened after the course. 

This behavior change indicates that Participant 2 did gain a greater desire to share their 


faith with people due to the training. 
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Participant 3 stated in the pre-questionnaire their participation as a weekly 


volunteer for Will Rogers food pantry, where they regularly share God’s love with clients 
through encouragement and prayer. In the post-questionnaire, they reported no change in 
the frequency of this practice. However, they did note a qualitative change. They 
mentioned that now, when they pray for clients, they get tingling in their hands and feet. 
And if they are praying for healing, Participant 3 stated, “I can sometimes feel [the 
tingling] all over.” I followed up on this in the one-on-one interview, and Participant 3 
confirmed that this tingling was a new experience for them. And when it occurs, they 
said, “Sometimes Ill just ask them, ‘Did you feel that right then?’ And they’ll say yes. 
And I know that God, as the Holy Spirit, was working on them right then.” 

Participant 4 said they had invited a young man at work to church in the last thirty 
days leading up to the workshop. They described this young man as a former worship 
leader who no longer believes. On the post-event questionnaire, Participant 4 followed up 
on this invitation by saying they had a conversation about faith, sin, and forgiveness with 
this young man. In the one-on-one interview, Participant 4 stated that an opportunity to 
pray with this young man had occurred and that the man appreciated the prayer. 

Participant 5 described their situation as working from home on the pre-event 
questionnaire. The only people they hang out with socially are in the church. Their 
answer included a reflection that they needed to find ways to interact with more people 
outside the church. They also stated that they share their faith with others primarily on 
Facebook pages where atheists post. And that they feel they have gotten “beaten up” by 
the responses from non-believers to their posts. Post-event, Participant 5 stated that they 


had increased sharing of their faith on social media with friends and people they didn’t 
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know in public. However, the following section will highlight that Participant 5 may have 


had the most dramatic transformation from the project than any other participants. 


The Difference Participating in the Study Made 

The final question on the post-event questionnaire asked the participants to 
describe the difference their participation in the study made in their practice of faith- 
sharing. Participants received the question again as part of the one-to-one interviews 
given about one month after the end of the class. 

Participant 1 on the post-event questionnaire indicated that they had learned new 
things. But they also showed hesitancy immediately after the class ended. They wrote, “I 
want to have more teachings and guided experiences with what Pastor Brian taught. 
Hopefully, in [the] future, I’ll be open to allowing God to work through me in more 
ways.” 

And yet, during the one-on-one interview, Participant 1 recounted how they asked 
the phlebotomist drawing their blood for a doctor’s appointment two weeks ago if they 
could pray for her. The request caught the technician off guard, saying she didn’t have an 
immediate need. Participant 1 asked again if it would be okay if they prayed a short 
blessing for her. She agreed, and Participant 1 prayed a one-minute prayer. Then, 
following the prayer, they let the lab worker know that they just wanted to let people 
know that God loves and cares about them. They then thanked her for allowing them to 
pray with her. The participant admitted that it felt a little awkward to do this. They also 
stated that they still have not had a conversation that led to them giving a gospel 


presentation to another person. But at the end of the interview, they felt that the class had 
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given them more confidence to ask others how they can pray for them, hoping that it 


opens a door for God’s love to be shared. 

Participant 2 stated on the post-event questionnaire how the class had inspired 
them to encourage by sharing scriptures and being more willing to pray with people. This 
theme continued in the interview, where they stated that because of the course, they have 
a greater desire to pray, meditate, and listen to God speaking to them. Participant 2 also 
indicated that they feel they are more aware of the people around them and are trying to 
be more perceptive to the needs of those they contact regularly. They then recounted 
three occasions since the end of the course where they had prayed with someone. 

Participant 3 gave a brief answer to the final question on the post-event 
questionnaire, writing, “It has widened my understanding of praying for others.” 
Participant 3 is the one who described the qualitative change in the previous section that 
when they pray for others now, they frequently experience tingling in their hands or 
body. In the interview, when asked what difference participating in the study has made 
for their practice of faith sharing, they responded that they are praying for more people. 
They described how they are more forward and confident in asking persons for prayer 
and not taking hesitancy as an implied “no” answer. The participant stated that if the 
person says they are good and don’t need prayer, they will follow up by saying, “Let me 
just pray to make this day a better day for you.” They added, “I think [praying] is being 
more fruitful. And that I can, with confidence, walk up to more people.” 

Participant 4 also had a brief one-sentence answer on the questionnaire when 
asked to describe the difference participating in this study has made for their practice of 


faith sharing. They wrote, “It has helped me feel more comfortable.” Unfortunately, a 
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technical issue prevented Participant 4’s interview from being recorded; no transcript is 
available. Working from my notes of the interview, this participant did recall how he 
came to faith in Christ when a team from the Will Rogers church visited their home after 
they had visited the church. The visit was part of the Evangelism Explosion. Participant 4 
then joined an Evangelism Explosion team at Will Rogers and did home visits for thirteen 
years into the late 1980s. They stated that Evangelism Explosion came to an end as 
people no longer welcomed the visits in the home. Participant 4 shared that they were 
more willing to share their faith with others, which led to them praying for a co-worker 
for a medical situation even though the co-worker professes to be an atheist. 

Participant 5 describes the difference participating in this study had made for their 
practice of faith sharing with the following answer, “Yes! I am now wanting to pray 
before I go out and ask the Lord to lead me by word of knowledge or guidance to be on 
the lookout for who God puts in my path.” The reason for their enthusiastic answer 
relates to the many types of experiences this participant reported occurred to them during 
the classes. The participant first described having a vision of themselves growing taller 
and taller while receiving prayer to be filled with the Holy Spirit. They claimed they 
didn’t hear that my prayer for them was a celebration of the spiritual growth I had 
witnessed in them over the past two years and for the Lord to do even more. The 
participant also reported feeling they had received an accurate prophetic word during our 
experiential prayer time. The participant was to ask the Lord for a cartoon character that 
described a person they couldn’t see standing behind them. Without knowing that I was 


the one standing behind them, the participant chose a character that was “spot on.” 
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But the most transforming experience for Participant 5 came during the final 
session when we went out into the community to pray with people. We had prayed for the 
Lord to give us words of knowledge that might guide our time. Participant 5 reports they 
received a strong impression of somebody in a purple hoodie during this prayer. They 
were part of a team that went to the mall, and the participant admitted to spending over an 
hour looking for someone in a purple hoodie. In the interview, they stated, “I kept 
looking and looking, and I started to think, well, maybe it was in my head. And then, sure 
enough, there was someone in a purple hoodie right in my path.” They approached the 
woman, saying they felt the Lord asked them to pray for her. Would she like prayer? The 
woman agreed. Her granddaughter was having significant surgery later that week, and 
she was anxious and worried for her. The participant kept the prayer short and prayed for 
the Lord to go ahead of the doctors and the granddaughter and be present during the 
procedure. The woman started to cry and thanked the participant for the prayer. 

The total effect of this prayer on the woman is unknown. The participant felt the 
woman received a sense of assurance and peace for a terrifying situation. However, this 
experience greatly affected Participant 5. They stated that right after the prayer, they 
remember saying, “Thank you, Lord. Thank you for being faithful to my word of 
knowledge.” The participant also added that after this experience, they would allow 
themselves to be used like this again. When going out, they are very purposeful in asking 
the Lord, “Is there an impression or an assignment or somebody that you want me to run 
into in a public setting?” They also reported in the interview that they are more willing to 
pray out loud for people and themselves. “I mean, that sounds so silly. Share my own 


faith with myself. [But I] remind myself who God is and who I am.” Participant 5 is a 
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member of the church’s worship team, and they also reported that the experience from 


the study had increased their confidence in singing praise and worship. This confidence 
led them to do something they had not done before: volunteer to sing at a revival at 
another church. 

In summing up their experience, Participant 5 shared that they were initially 
scared to take the study because nothing would change. They admitted to not being 
confident about sharing their faith because their most recent experiences had frustrated 
them. The material in the study showed the participant that they were operating out of 
their power. About halfway through the lessons, as we focused on the Holy Spirit and the 
gifts he brings, that revelation began to happen for the participant. They stated, “The light 
bulb went off. This is not my show. This is God’s show. This is the Holy Spirit show.” 
And then they concluded, “But I think when I got excited about this project was the last 


day when I took the risk, and God honored the risk.” 


Conclusion 
For this project, I identified the need for the congregation of Will Rogers to 
reclaim its history of giving the laity the ownership for faith-sharing with those outside of 
the church as one solution to reverse the decades of decline. Studies suggest that an 
evangelism model based on sharing facts and information alone is no longer the most 
effective method for evangelism in our current culture. What is needed is a model that 
combines the proclamation of the good news of the kingdom of God with a 


demonstration of God’s love through the Holy Spirit. 
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I have supported the development of this project biblically, historically, 


theologically, and interdisciplinarily with the hope that it would impact participants’ 
desire and confidence in faith-sharing. The data shows that this project did increase the 
participants’ desire and confidence to various degrees. All participants expressed an 
increased willingness and practice to share their faith through prayer with others. 
Participant 3 experienced an increased awareness of the Holy Spirit while praying for 
persons to experience God’s presence. And Participants 2 and 5 reported the 
manifestation of new spiritual gifts of healing and words of knowledge. Unfortunately, 
due to my appointment change, I could not observe if the increase in desire and 
confidence reported after 30 days of the class continued. 

As I began designing the class, I felt finding enough material to fill six weeks 
would be difficult. But now I realize that six weeks was too short. In the future, I will add 
sessions on who the Holy Spirit is and what he does. Also, I will expand the teaching on 
spiritual gifts, giving more time to include a better understanding of what they are, how 
they are received, and the proper use for each. As John Wesley warned, we cannot pursue 
the spiritual gifts as an end. Receiving a spiritual gift is not an indicator of spiritual 
maturity. Therefore, it is essential to include expanded teaching on the character and 
nature of God and our character transformation that accompanies our growth in the fruit 
of the Spirit. 

One weakness of modern-day evangelism is that it has become disconnected from 
discipleship. The purpose of leading a person to Christ is not to have them pray the 
sinner’s prayer. It is to bring them into the church community where they can grow in 


their love of God and others. The danger of praying for someone to be healed or speaking 
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a prophetic word to them without providing the correct avenues into Christian community 
and discipleship is that they could become like Simon the Sorcerer in Acts chapter eight. 
Simon was drawn to the power of the gifts and not to Jesus, the giver of the gifts. 

This class is not the complete answer to the problem of Will Rogers’s 
congregational decline. The reasons for declining worship attendance are multi-faceted 
and complex. However, I am encouraged that this project shows that even a short course 
with a small group can affect change. Imagine the impact on the congregation and its 
community if twenty-five percent of its worship attendees intentionally engaged in faith- 


sharing as a part of their lifestyle. 
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